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ADVERTISEMENT 



TO THS 



SECOND EDITION. 



jlVBIAC approbation having rendered a Second 
Edition of thefc Eflays neceflary, the opportu- 
nity has been embraced of rendering the volume 
further interefting and ufeful, by the addition of 
two new plates, and the dimeniions of all the 
Cathedrals in England. Of the plates, one is 
an interior view of Durham cathedral, from a 
drawing by Mr, Turner j the other, of Weft- 
minfter Abbey, from a drawing by Mr. Barrow. 
The points of view here (hown are intended to 
exhibit the difference of character and effed:, of 
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piibits an interefting 
^fpringing from raaf- 
|cd with appropriate 

iaiet, &c. 

1; 

|:Abbejf is taken from 
^to the choir, look- 
|ave; and Ihows the 
^ arches, fpringing 
purans, from which 
laancifuUy fpreading 
^nd the vault of the 
|;of the elegant tracery 
^t weftern window, 
|: and comparifon of 
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THE SECOND EDITION. ^V 

idea of the two ftyles, in which confift the dif- 
tinguifhing characters of our ancient architec- 
turc. 

The ineafureftients of the Cathedrals, it is 
pFefumed, will be particularly acceptabk ; their 
real or comparative magnitude is very intereft- 
ing, and is clofely connedted with our ideas of 
the grand and fublime : I know of no book in 
which the fame can be found entire. For eafc 
of confulting, they are arranged alphabetically ^ 
and every endeavour has been ufed to be accurate 
in the dimenfions, which have been taken prin- 
cipally from Willis's Survey of the Cathedrals, 
and the Mitred Abbies : however, every fub* 
fequent authority has been examined, and every 
poffible inquiry amongft an extenfive acquaint- 
ance has been exercifed j fo that it is prefumed 
thf^meafurements may be relied upon with con- 
iidcrable certainty, and from which the abfolute 
or comparative magnitude of any of our Cathe- 
drals may eafily be known. 

• Th© 



PREFACE. 



X HE want of a concife hiftorical account of 
Gothic architedlure has been a juft caufe of 
complaint : the fubjedl is peculiarly intcrefting 
to every Englifliman, as his country contains 
the beft fpecimens of a ftyle of building not 
unequal in grace^ beauty, and ornament, to 
the moll celebrated remains of Greece or 
Rome, This ftyle of archited;ure may pro- 
perly be called Englifh architedlure, for if it 
had not its origin in this country, it certainly 
arrived at maturity here*; under the Saxon 

dynafty 



* Since the publication of the firft edition of this work» I am highly 
gratified by a note which has appeared to the account of Durham 
Cathedialy which accompanies the Plans* 8cc. of that ftrudure* pub- 
liihed by the Antiquarian Society. ** It is much to be wiflied that the 
word Gothic ihould not be ufed in fpeaking of the architedure of 
England* from the thirteenth to the fixteenth century. The term tends 
to gire falfe ideas on the fubjed* and originates with the Italian 
writers of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ; who applied the 
exprefiion of < La Maniera Gotica/ in contempt to all the works of 
art of the middle ages. 

** From thefe writers it was borrowed by Sir Chiiftopher Wren* the 

firft Englifh writer who has applied it to Englifh architedture. There 

is very lit^ doubt that the light and elegant ftyle of building, whofe 
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PREFACE* V 

Bentham*s opinions, yet contains fome new 
points and authorities; in particular, his co* 
pious notes will be found very interefting, and 
to contain nearly all that has been faid by Sir 
Chrijiopher Wren on the fubjeit, which, being 
difperfed through many pages of the Parentalia, 
could not be given as a regular narrative. The 
concife hiftory by Profeflbr Warton^ in his 
notes on Spenfer^s Fairy Queen, has received 
too much applaufe to be neglefted ; his words, 
though few, are important on the fubjedt. To 
thefe the liberality of the Rev. Mr. Milner has 
allowed me to add, for the gratification of the 
public, the Hiftory of the origin andprogrefs of 
the pointed arch, lately publiflied by that gentle- 
man, in his learned work on the Hiftory and Anti* 
quities of Winchefter. He alfo has been pleafed 
to fuperintend the feledling of the fcries of ex* 
amples on Plates VIII. IX. and X. which tend 
ftrongly to corroborate the opinions he maintains. 
This gentleman has further been pleafed to 
addrefs to me an important letter, which is 
given in this volume, in which the inquiring 
antiquary will find many hints worthy his de- 
liberate attention, refpeding an accurate claf- 

fification 






PREFACE. Vii 

liarly interefting to every Englifliman, whether 
confidered hiftorically or nationally ; for though 
many perfons eminent in the ftudy of the arts may 
differ, as tafte or fancy inclines them, refpefting 
the inferior or fuperior grace and beauty of the 
Gothic or Grecian ftylcs of architefture, yet few, 
very few, on entering the ftupendous fabrics of 
our pious anceflors, but have felt and acknowledg- 
ed their fuperior fkill in producing on the human 
mind thofe religious and fublimc ideas fully cor- 
refpcMident with the holy intent of the flrudlure. 
It may be proper to fay a word or two re- 
fpedting the title of this volume, Eflays on 
Gothic Architefture. In this initance, the word 
Gothic is ufed, being, as I conceive, at pre- 
fent more general and better underflood than 
any other, when applied to our ancient archi* 
ted:ure ; and as the motive for this felecSion is 
general information, it appeared neceiTary to 
fpeak in language generally underflood : at the 
fame time it is much to be wifhed fome term or 
terms more appropriate, and of general ufc, 
were adopted; which Ihould convey corre<3: 
ideas of this peculiar fpecies of architeifturc* 
The term Gothic architefture does not occur in 
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PREFACE. ix 

doubt, and being taken from really ancient 
examples, they appear better calculated to con- 
vey corred ideas of the feveral ornaments and 
parts charaderiftic of the different periods and 
ftyles, than any inventions poilibly could be ; 
beiides which, they- are reprefentati<His of fo 
many exifting fpecimens of antiquity, often 
exhibiting much more than the mere part 
referred to. The print of Bigod*s tower is 
given to (how entire a beautiful example of 
the ancient circular arch, or Saxon %le, and 
that of the tower of York cathedral, to fliow, 
in contrail, a beautiful example of the more 
modem pointed arch, or Norman ftyle. 

It may be of ufe to obferve, that whoever 
wiihes to fee a large aifortmoit of both Saxon 
and Norman ornaments will have much plea- 
fuie in examining the volume of Archseologia, 
whence thefe were taken* Many alfo of the 
buildings referred to as authorities in the.fol^* 

* 

lowing EiTay s may be found delineated in)Mr. 
Carter's publication on the ancient architefi^ure 
of England j a work of great refearch smd induf- 
try 9 in which the (kill and tafte of our ancient 
bttildcss will be handed down to pofterity in 
4efianqp of the deftroying hands of time^ or 

b modem 
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T^he Means necejfary for further illujirating the 
ecclejiaftical ArchiteSlure of the middle Ages ^ 

IN A LBTTER FROM THE 

Rev. JOHN MILNER, M.A.F.S.A. to Mr, TAYLOR, 

Sir, 

I CONGRATULATE the Public on your at- 
tempt to elucidate the architecture of the middle 
ages, by the colIed;ion of Eflays which you are 
about to publifh on this fubjeiSt ; and I cannot 
refrain from pointing out to thofe antiquaries, 
who, like myfelf, delight in this branch of their 
charadteriflical fcience, certain (natters, which 
feem to me particularly deferving of their atten- 
tion, for promoting its progrefs, for fixing it 
on clear and fure principles, and for fumilhing 
artiils with rules to go by when conftrudting 
and repairing works in the ftyle in queftiori. 

The firft requifite for the better illuftration 
of this fubjedt is, that thofe pcrfons who treat 
of it ihould come to a right iinderftanding, and 
agree in the ufe of the fame terms for convey- 
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LETTER. XIU 

the Goths difappeared from the theatre of the 
world. Finally, they all defcribe the. Saxon 
and the Norman ftyles as agreeing in their form 
and differing only in their dimenfions^i whereas 
fome ingenious and refpedlable writers of the 
prefent day, by way of exploding the term 
Gothic^ make ufe of the word Norman^ to fig- 
nify the pointed ftyle. The confuiion that muft 
arife in the minds of uninformed readers from 
the ufe of thefe leading terms, in contradiftin- 
guiflied fenfes by eminent writers, is eafily con- 
ceived. My prefent objeA, Sir, is merely to 
fuggeft the neceffity of an agreement amongftr 
the learned in the ufe of fcientific language on 
the prefent fubjeft, and not to diftate the con- 
ditions of that agreement. I flatter myfelf^ 
however, that, when fpeaking of that light and 
elegant .fpecics of architeAure which properly 
began in the reign of our firft Tudors, I call it 
the pointed Jiyle I and when defcribing this, in 
conjunction with the heavy circular order which 
preceded it, in the time of the Saxons and firfl: 
Normans, I term them both together, the archie 
teBure of the middle ages^ I fay, 1 flatter myfelf 
that I am clearly underftood by perfons of in- 
formation, and that the fubjedls themfelves arc 
charadleriftically denominated. 

' Warton^ p. 4. Bentbam^ p. 61^ 62^ 63^ 64^ Grofe, 
p. 100. 

b 3 The 



Xiv REV. J. MILNER S 

The next point which, I think, requires to 
be clearly afcertained amongft architectural an- 
tiquaries is, the true origin of the pointed 
ilyle. I have already expofed in part the abfurdity 
and contradidtions into which thofe perfons fall 
who derive it from the Goths and Vandals of 
the North, or from the Saracens of the Eaft, 
or, finally, from the Moors of the Weft, ra- 
ther than admit our own anceftors to have 
been capable of inventing it. I fhall farther 
obferve, that whatfoever has been advanced in 
fupport of any one of thefe fyftems, is the pro- 
duce of mere conjeAure, without a fhadow of 
any kind of hiftorical evidence. For example, 
we no where read of any archited from Ara- 
bia, Morocco, or Spain, arriving in England, 
France, or Italy, to teach the inhabitants how 
to conftrui^ their churches : nor do we hear of 
any Engliftiman, Frenchman, or Italian, that 
ever travelled into thofe countries in order to 
learn architedture. But we find, on the other 
hand, fuch an emulation amongft the prelates 
and princes of the times in queftion, in our 
own and the neighbouring countries, but chiefly 
in our own, to outvie each other in the mag- 
nificence and beauty of their buildings ; particu- 
larly of the ecclefiaftical kind; and fuch en- 
couragement held out to architedls and artifts 
of this country, that it would be extraordinary 

if 



LETTER, XV 

if thefe were produdlive of no new inventions 
or improvements in the various branches of 
archite<aurc. In a word, Sir, I think it plain, 
that even Mr. Warton, who follows Sir Chrif- 
topher Wren's cpnfufed and prejudiced account 
of this matters^, confutes his own fyftem whilft 
he demonftrates, as Bentham and Grofe alfo 
do, the flow and regular degrees by which this 
fpecies of architecture rofe up and attained to 
perfeiSion amongft ourfelves, inftead of being 
imported in any regular Ihape from a foreign 
country. Laftly, Sir, I flatter myfelf that the 
Eflay which you have honoured with infertion 
in the prefent collection, taken from my Hijiofy 

' To (how how ill informed this celebrated architeft was 
in the hlftory of the ilruftures of the middle ages, I may 
remind the learned reader of his afcribing the building of 
St. Crofs and Winchefter cathedral to the Saxons ^^ before 
the Conqueft," P**^^5 likewife of his denying the faid 
people the ufe of glafs for their windows^ ibid, : and af- 
cribing the invention of tracery work to the neceffity there 
was ^' of difpofing the muUions for the better fixing in of 
glafs," which, he fays, then, viz, at the end of the thir- 
teenth century, ^^ began to be ufed in windows," p, 105, 
14. See alfo p. 3a. Finally, to prove the confufion of 
his ideas on this fubjeft, I may mention, that he himfelf 
afcribes the invention of the pointed order to the Arabian 
Mahometans, when they overturned a great part of the 
Eaftem empire, and began to build their mofques and cara- 
vanferies, in the feventh and eighth centuries, p. 104; and 
that he neverthelefs cites Mr. Evelyn in fupport of his fyf- 
tem, who afferts, that this fame ^^ fantaftical, light fpecies 
of building," as he is pleafed to call it, '^ was mtroduced 
by the Goths and Vandals of the North, when they fub- 
yerted the Wcftem empire two centuries earlier!" p. 106. 
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Xvi REV. J. MILNER*S 

and Survey of the Antiquities of Wincbejier^ 
places this fad in a new and ftill clearer light, 
while it (hows how the fucceffive members and 
ornaments of this ilyle of archite<fhire grew out 
of others which preceded them, and that the 
adoption of the pointed arch was, as it were, the 
parent germ which produced the whole fyftcm. 
The moft curious and interefting fad, however, 
in my opinion, for the inveftigation of archi- ^ 

ttGtuxzl antiquaries, is, to afcertain the true prin- 
ciples of the Sublime and Beautiful^ as applied 
to thofe facred fabrics which are the undoubted 
mafterpieces and gloiy of the pointed order. It 
is in vain that Sir Chriftopher Wren and Mn 
Evelyn, who are cited in the notes, page io6, 
iligmatize thefe ftru<flures^ as being *' con- 
geftions of heavy, dark, melancholy, monkifh 
piles, without any juft proportion, ufe, or 
beauty/* For it is confeflcdiy true, that every 
man who has an eye to fee, and a foul to feel, 
on entering into York minfter and Chapter- 
houfe, or into King's college or Windfor chapel, 
or into the cathedrals of Lincoln or Winchefter, 
is irrefiftibly ftruck with mingled impreffions 
of awe and pleafure, which no other buildings 
are capable of producing ; and however he may 
approve of the Grecian architedlure for the pur- 
pofes of civil and focial life, yet he inftinc- 
tively experiences in the former a frame of 

mind 



LETTER. XVll 

mind that fits him for pfayer and contemplation, 
ivhich air the boafted regularity and magnifi- 
cence of Sir Chriftopher's and the nation's 
pride, I mean St. Paul's cathedral, cannot com- 
municate, at leaft in the fame degree. 

To explain in detail the principles on which 
the above-mentioned efiedts are produced, would 
be to defcribe the whole ftrudlure 6f an ancient 
cathedral ; and, at the fame time, to form the 
heft panegyric on the archite^s who raifed 
them. This, however^ it is not my piefent 
intention to do, but merely to enumerate a few 
of thefe principles which are more obvious. In 
the firft place, then, it is well known that 
height and length are amongft the primary 
fources of the Sublime^ \ it is equally agreed 
that thefe are the proportions which our ancient 
architeds chiefly afiedted in their religious 
ftru<aures. But befides the real effedt of thefe 
proportions, which were generally carried as 
far as they were capable of, the mind was far- 
ther impreffed by an artificial height and length, 
which were the natural produce of the flyle 
employed. For the afpiring form of the pointed 
arches, the lofty pediments, and the tapering 
pinnacles with which our cathedrals are adorned, 
contribute perhaps flill more to give an idea of 

\ See Burke's Treatifi on the Sublime and Beautiful. 
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LETTER. XIX 

ancient cathedral, difcovers two parallel lines of 
equal length and richnefs with it ; thence pro- 
ceeding, difcovers rhe tranfepts, the fide chapels, 
the choir, the fandtuary , and the Lady chapel, all 
equally interefting for their defign and execution, 
and all of them calculated for different purpofes, 
the eye, I fay, in thefe circumftances, is cer- 
tainly much more entertained, and the mind more 
dilated and gratified, than can poffibly be efFedled 
by any fingle view, even though our modern 
architedls fhould fuccced in their attempts to 
make one entire fweep of the contents of a ca- 
thedra], in order to fhow it all at a fingle view, 
and to make one vafl empty room of the whole. 
It is not neceffary for me to dwell upon the 
ctkA of that folemn gloom which reigns in 
thefe venerable flrudtures, from the fludied cx- 
clufion of too glaring a light, or upon that 
glowing efFedl produced by appropriate paint* 
ing and carving in the windows, and other parts 
of them, or upon the efifential beauty and juft 
proportions in which they are raifed, where the 
infinite variety of ribs, arches, bofTcs, and other 
ornaments, all grow out of the main columns, 
with the regularity of Nature in the vegetable 
kingdom, and alfo with her wife contrivance 
to combine flrength with beauty ; I fay, it is 
not neceffary for me to dwell upon thefe points, 
becaufe, however they may be carped at by in- 
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LETTBR, XXI 

attention of the curious antiquary, to diftributc 
thcfe fubjedts of his ftudy into their proper 
clailes, and to determine the refpedtive merits of 
each clafs or falhion. The late poet laureat has* 
divided the archited:ure in queftion into the 
abfolute Gothic, the ornamental Gothic, and the 
J?(?r/i Gothic ^ I do not find fault with this 
divifion, but I am by no means fatisfied with 
the application of it. For, not to mention 
other objed:ions, we have feen that this author 
excludes by name, the beautiful and highly 
pointed cathedral of Salifbury from holding a 
place in any of his claffes. Now, fo far frdhi 
there being ground for fuch an exclufion, I 
think it admits of a queftion, whether that fpe- 
cies of early pointed architecture in which this 
cathedral and that of Lincoln, alfo the abbey 
churches of Weftminfter, Beaulieu, Letley"*, 
and other facred edifices, were conftrudted, 
from the firft invention of that ftyle down to 
its enlargement in the reign of Edward I. was, 
upon the whole, exceeded at any later period. 
In cafe^ however, we admit the tracery work, 
which was invented about the latter period, 
and with 'which the cathedrals of York and 
Winchefter are adorned, to be a confiderable 

/.» Paces 4, 5. 8- 
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ESSAYS 



ON 



GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 



REV. THOMAS WARTON's ESSAY*. ^ 



-Did arife 



On (lately pillours framd afer the Doricke guife* 

Although the Roman or Grecian archi- 
tciSure did not begin to prevail in England till 
the time of Inigo Jones, yet our communication 
with the Italians, and our imitation of their 
manners, produced fome fpecimens of that flyle 
much earlier: perhaps the earlicft is Somerfet 
houfe in the Strand, built about the year 1549, 
by the duke of Somerfet, uncle to Edward VI. 

* Obfervations on the Fairy Queen of Spenfer^ edit* 
1762. vol. ii. page i84, 
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£SSAY. 3 

fays Bacon, ** you fhall have fometimes fairc 
houfes fo full of glafs that one cannot tell where 
to become to be out of the fun, &c.'* EJfayes^ 

After what has been here incidentally faid on 
this fubjedt, it may not be amifs to trace it 
higher, and to give fotne obferVations on the 
beginning and progreffive ftate of architedture 
in England, down to the reign of Henry VIIL; 
a period, in which, or thereabouts, the true 
Gothic ftyle is fuppofed to have expired. 

The Normans, at the Conqueft, introduce4 
arts and civility. The churches before this 
were of timber, or otherwife of very mean 
conflrudtion. The Conqueror imported a 
more magnificent though not a different plan, 
and eredted feveral flately churches and caftles ^. 
He built more than thirty monafleries, among 
which were the noble abbies of Battel and 
Selby. He granted a charter to Mauritius, 
bilhop of London, for rebuilding St. Paul's 
church with ftone brought out of Normandy. 
He built the White tower in the Tower of Lon- 
don. The flyle then ufed confifted of round 
arches, round-headed windows, and round 
maily pillars, with a fort of regular capital and 

4 €€ yideas ubique in villis ecclefias, in iricis et urbibus 
monafteria, novo edifigandi obnbre exfurgere.'' Will. 
MalmefbuT. Rex fflllbeimus, de Geft» Beg. i^Jig. lib. iii. 
p. 57, foi. Lond. 1596^ ed. Savil. 
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fotrri^ with a pointed top, in every refpcd: much 
in the (hape of a lancet ; often decorated in the 
infide with (lender pillars. Thefe windows we 
frequently find three together, the centre one 
being higher than the two lights on each fide. 
This ftyle commenced about 1 200. Another of i 

its marks is a fcries of fmall, low, and clofe arch* 
work, fometimes with a pointed head, placed ^ 

on outfide fronts for a finiftiing, as in the weft 
end of Lincoln and Rochefter cathedrals, and in 
the end of the fouthern tranfept of that of Can- 
terbury. In this ftyle, to mention no more, is , 
Salifbury cathedral. Here we find indeed the 
pointed arch, and the angular though fimple 
vaulting ; but ftill we have not, in fuch edifices 
of the improved or Saxon Gothic ^ the ramified 
window, one diftinguifliing chara<fteriftic of the 
abfolute Gothic^.' It is difficult to define thefe 
gradations; but ftill harder to explain conjec- 
tures of this kind in writing, which require 
ocular demonftration and a converfation on the 
fpot to be clearly proved and illuftrated. 

The ABSOLUTE Gothic^ or that which is , , 

free from all Saxon mixture, began with rami- i 

fied windows of an enlarged dimenfion, divided 
into feveral lights, and branched out at the top 
into a muhiplicity of whimfical ftiapes and 

• They then fcem to have bad no idea of a great eafterm 
or weftetit window. 

B 3 com- 
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And afterwards, 

^^ I needeth not you more to tellen^ 

• •••*••*« 

Of thefe yates flourifiiings^ 
Ne of compaces ne of carvings^ 
Ne how the hacking in mafonries^ 
As corbetts and imageries**." 

And in an old poem, called Pierce the Flow* 
man's Creede^ written perhaps before^Chaucer's, 
where the author is defcribing an abbey-church : 

*^ Than I munte me forth the minstre for to knowen* 
And awayted a woon, wonderly well ybild ; 
With arches on everich half, and bellyche ycorven 
With crochetes on comeres, with knottes of gold, 
Wyd windowes ywrought, ywriten full thicke. 

Tombes upon tabernacles, tyld opon loft^ 
Houfed in homes, harde fett abouten 
Of armed alabauftre."— — 

Thefe inijovations at length were moft beau- 
tifully difplayed in the roof of the divinity 
ichool at Oxford, which began to be built 1427. 
The univerfity, in their letters to Kempe bifhop 
of London quoted by Wood', fpeak of this 
edifice as one of the miracles of the age : they 
mention particularly, ** Ornamenta ad naturalis 
coeli imaginem variis pidluris, fubtilique artifi- 

* B. iii. fol. 267, verfo. col. 2. 

i Hifl. Antiq. Univ. Oxon. lib. it. p. %%., 

B 4 ciOy 
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loof of the choir of Glocefter "*, whei;e it is 
thrown like a web of embroideiy over the old 
Saxon vaulting. Many monumental flirines, 
fo well calculated, on account of the fmallnefs 
of their plan, to admit a multiplicity of delicate 
ornaments highly finifhed, afford exquifite fpe- 
cimens of this ftyle. The moft remarkable one 
I can recollect is that of bifhpp Fox at Win-< 
ehefter; which, before it wa$ ftripped of ita 
images and the painted glafs ° which filled part 
of its prefent open-work, muft have been a moft 
beautiful fpedlacle. How quickly tomb*archi*« 
ted:ure imjH'oved in this way may be fcen by 
two fumptuous flirines in the fame church, 
"which ftand oppofite each other; thofe of 
bifhop Waynflete and cardinal Beaufort. The 
bifhop's is evidently conftrudted in imitation of 
the cardinal's ; but, being forty years later, is 
infinitely richer in the variegation of its fretted 
roof, and the profufion of its ornamented fpire- 

» About the year 1470. The words of the infcription 
on the infide of the arch by which we enter the choir arc 
i:eiiiarkable : 

Hoc quod DiGBSTUM fpecularis, opufque politum, 
Tullii haec ex onere Seabrooke abbate jubente. 

The lower was built at the fame time. The lady's chapel 
foon after, about 1490. 

^ It was broke and deftroyed by the Prefbyterians 1643, 
^ appears by a paiTage in Mercurius Rufticus> p. 214. It 
16 not commonly known or obferved that this ibrine wasT 
thus curioufly^laz^d, 

work. 
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was a fhort tower, the end of which is eafily 
difcerned by critical obfervers ; being but little 
higher than the roof of the church, and of lefs 
refined workmanfhip than that additional part 
on which the prefent fpire is conftrw3;ed4 Manjf 
other examples might be pointed out. This 
gave the idea for the beautiful lanterns at Peter* 
borough and £iy« 

Spires were never ufed till the Saracen noodt 
took place. I think we find none before i !2cx>« 
The fpire of old St. PauFs was finished lazi s 
That of Salifbury, as appears from a late fur* 
wy\ aod other proofs, was not included in 
the plan of the builder, and was raifed mmyi 
years after the church was completed : the fpire 
of Norwich cathedral about 1^178 ^ Sir Chrif- 
topher Wren informs us, that the architei^i 
of this period '* thought height the greateft 
magnificence. Few flones^** adds he, '* were 
ufed but what a n^an might carry up a ladder 
on his back from fcaffold to fcaffqld^ though 
they had puUies and fpoked wheels upon occa- 
sion i but having rejected cornices, they had nd 
need of great engines. Stone upon flone was 
i^afily piled up to great heights i therefore tho 

• Dugdale's St. Paul's, p. la. 

* Survey, &c, by Price. 

I Willis's Mitr. Abb. vol. i. p. 279. 

pride 
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too rich to be of equal antiquity ». The weft 
end of Wells cathedral was perhaps intended to 
vie with that of Salifbury, in the fame decora- 
tions ; being in a bordering county, and ereded 
after it, 1402 **. It is in fine prefervation, and 
exhibits a curious fpecimen of the ftate of fta- 
tuary at that time. The weft front of £xeter» 
adorned in this tafte by bifhop Grandifon, 1 340* 
is far inferior to any of the other three. That 
of the abbey church at Bath is light and elegant, 
but is much more modem than thofe I have 
mentioned, being begun and finiftied but a few 
years before the difTolution of the abbey c. 

Thefe hafty remarks are fubmitted to the can- 
dour of the curious by one who, befides other 
defe<Ss which render him difquaHfied for fuch 
a difquifition, is but little acquainted with the 
terms and principles of architecture. 

* It was built at leaft before 1400. For the fpire of St* 
Michael's church in Coventry, finifhed about 1395, is ma- 
nifeftly a copy of the ftyle of its two fpires. Salifbury church 
was begun in 1217, and finifhed in 1256. 

^ This date is on the authority of Willis^ Mitr. Abb. 
vol. ii. p. 375.' 

• The whole church was rebuilt in the time of the two 
laft priors, after 1500. Leland, I tin. vol. ii. The abbey 
was diflblved 1534. 
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Hi/lortcal Remarks m the Saxon Churches. 



JtiA VING, m the preceding chapters % taken 
a fummary view of the firft reception of the / 

gofpel in Britain, its fiate and decline, to the \ 

utter fubverfion of it ; and alfo the re-eftabliih« 
ment of Chriftianity in thefe parts, by the con- 
verfion of the Saxons ; it may not be improper 
to fay fomething of the places made ufe of by 
the Saxons for their public worfhip, and to 
inquire into the ground of a notion that has 
often prevailed, that their churches were gene* 
rally timber buildings, or, if of ftone, with 
upright walls only, without any beauty or ele- 
gance ; and that as to the conftrudting of arches 
and vaultings of ftone, and fupporting them 
with columns, they underftood nothing of it. 

* This 13 the Fifth Se£Uon, p» 15^ in Mr. Bentbam's 
Hiflory of the Cathedral Church of Ely, 1771. 

That all references to this Eflay may be readily found in * ' 

this edition^ the pages of the original are giveil in crotchets. 

c This 
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ytar 1087 (Stow^s words of the cathedral of 
London "") this church of St. Paul was burnt 
with fire, and therewith moft part of tha 
city : Mauritius then bi(hop began, therefon, 
the new foundation of a new church of Su 
Paul ; a work that men of that time judged 
would never have been finifhed, it was to 
them fo wonderful for length and breadth 1 
[16] as alfothe fame was builded upon arches 
(or vaults) of ftone, for defence of fire; which 
was a manner of work before that time un- 
known to the people of thi^ nation, and then 
brought from the French, and the flone was 
fetcht from Caen in Normandy.* — * St. Mary 
Bow church in London being built much about 
the fame time and manner, that is, on arches 
of ftone, was therefore called (faith the lanie 
author^) New Mary church, or St. Mary-le- 
Bow; as Stratford bridge, being the firft 
builded with arches of ftone, was therefore 
called Stratford-le-Bow/ This, doubtlefs, is 
that new kind of architedure the continuer of 
Bede (whofe words Malniefbuiy hath taken up) 
intends, where fpeaking of the Normans* in- 
come, he faith, * You may obferve every ^yhere 

* in villages churches, and in cities and villages, 

* monafteries erciSted with a new kind of archi- 



• Stow*s Survey of London, vol. i. p. 638. edit. i754» 
i Ibid. p. 5431. 
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remains of Saxon architecture in this kingdom ; 
for its neceffaiy confequence will be, that what- 
ever remains of ancient buildings with pillars 
and arches of ftone are at this time to be met 
with among us, muft have been built either 
jfince the Norman conqueft, or at leaft five 
hundred years earlier, that is, in the time of 
the Romans; a pofition that will fcarcely be 
allowed by any one who is acquainted at all 
with our hiflorv in the time of the Saxons. 

With regard to their churches being generally 
ef wood, the only authority produced for it is 
a cafual expreffion in one of king Edgar's char- 
ters concerning the ruinous ftate of the monaf- 
teries in his time ^ ; meaning no more, as I ap- 
prehend, than that the churches and monafleries 
were in general fo much decayed, that the roofs 
were uncovered, or bare to the timber, and the 
beams rotted by negleiH:, and grown over with 
mofs ; and not that they were made wholly of 
wood. It is true indeed fome of their fabrics 
fcem to have been totally fornqied of timber; 
Bede^ fpeaks of an oratory or chapel of that 
kind in the very place where St. Peter^s church 
[17] in York now ftands.; it was haftily ereded 
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— ^uae velut mufcivis fcindulis cariofiique tabulis^ 
tigtxo tenus vifibiliter diruta/' Carta Ikgis Edgari^ Wilkins 
(Zonp.il. vol. i. p. 260. 
!l^ ^edae flift. i^ccl. lib. ii. cap. 14. 
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Malmclbury °, in his life of Aldhelm biihop of 
Shireburn, in Dultinge, a village in Somerfet- 
Ihire where Aldhelm died ; it belonged to the 
abbey of Glaftonbury, and the monks there re- 
built it of ilone. Bede likewife tells us, that 
Finan bifliop of Lindisfame, or Holy Ifland, 
built there a church for his epifcopal fee, com- 
pofed wholly of fawn oak, and covered with 
reed, according to the fafhion of the Scots p^ 
and that Eadberdt, one of his fuccefTors, there 
took off the reed, and covered the whole, both 
the roof and fides, with (heets of lead. How- 
ever, thefe wooden fabrics, 'tis probable, were 
not very common, even in thofe early times 
of the Saxons ; and, as appears by the inilances 
produced, fome of them were intended only for 
temporary ufe; and the laft-mentioned church 
at Lindisfarne was built after a manner peculiar 
to the Scots. This erroneous account of the 
Saxon churches being generally of wood, or at 
leaft without any pillars or arches of flone, Mr. 
Somner was probably led into, by relying on 
Mr. Stow, whofe authority he vouches and 
implicitly follows; and then miftaking thefenfe 
Qf that paflage in king Edgar's charter, applies 
it to the entire fabrics, which was indeed ap- 
plicable only to their roofs : and when he comes 



• Angl. Sacr. vol, ii. p. 23. 

I Bcd« Hifl. £ccl. lib. iii. cap* 25. 
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at their firft coming ; and the other, that which 
the king, after his convcrfion, gave to Auguf* 
tin, and which he repaired and dedicated to 
our bleiTed Saviour, and made it his archi* 
epifcopal fee. Befides thefe two ancient Roman 
churches, it is likely there were others of the 
fame age in different parts of the kingdom, 
which were then repaired and reftored to their 
former ufe. 

Among other fabrics of thefe times may be 
reckoned the many heathen temples ufed by the 
idolatrous Saxons i that they were built by the 
Saxons themfelveS will probably be allowed; 
and that fome of them were good build ipgs will 
hardly admit of any doubt, iince for that very 
Teafon pope Gregory advifed Auguftin ' that the 
temples ought not to be demplifhed, but only 
the idols that were in them fhould be removed 
and deftroyed, and then confecrated to the fer- 
vice of the true God. The particular form in 
which thefe Saxon temples were built, and 
wherein they differed from Chriflian churches 
in their manner of building, may be difficult 
to determine with any degree of certainty ; but 
as many of them were afterwards converted to 
churches % I fee no reafpn to think otherwife 
pi them, but that they might be iimilar in their 

' Bedae Hift. Eccl. lib. i. cap. ,30. 
I Monaft. Angl^ vol. iii. p. 298. 

con- 
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nothing is there mentioned in exprefs terms of 
the particular manner, or of the materials with 
which they were built ; yet fome circumftances 
that he relates afterwards feem plainly to indi- 
cate that they were ftone buildings, and had both 
pillars and arches in their compofition. 

To inftance the church of St. Peter and St. 

Paul: when Auguftin died, that church not 

being finifhed, he was buried abroad; but as 

foon as it was confecrated, Bede [19] tells us, 

that his body was brought into the church and 

decently interred in porticu illius aquilonari r, in 

the north portico of the fame. He further 

fpeaks of another portico in the fame church, in 

which queen Bertha, king Ethelbert, and other 

kings of Kent, were buried % this he calls Por- 

ticus Sti. Martini *, to diftinguiih it from the 

former, and was probably the oppofite or fouth 

portico. The word porticus occurs feveral times 

in Bede, Alcuin, Heddius, and other ancient 

Saxon writers, and is generally tranflated by the 

Engliih word porch; and fo mifleads us to 

thipk it fynonymous with atrium or veftibulum^ 

denoting a building without-fide the church, at 

the entrance into it: whereas this can by no 

means be agreeable to Bcde*s meaning ; for in 

his account of king Ethelbert's interment, he 

^xprelTes himfelf in fuch terms as will not ad- 

I Bedn Hift. Eccl. lib. ii. cap. 3. * Ibid. cap. 5. 
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To make thefc feveral paffages in Bedc confift- 
ent, we muft neceffarily allow that the royal 
family of Kent and the firil eight archbifhops 
[20] of Canterbury were all buried in this 
church; the former in St. Martin's, or the 
fouth portico or ifle; Auguftin and his five 
immediate fucceflbrs in the north portico or 
ifle ; and Theodore and Ber<Stwald in the body 
of the church : for when he fays the two latter 
were depoiited in ipfa ecclejia he certainly means 

above-cited places a more confiderable part of the church Is 
certainly intended by porticus than what is commonly un- 
derftood by the church-porch, as it is ufually rendered by 
our ecclefiafiical writers. It was frequently diftinguiihed by 
the name of fome faint ; for we read of Porticus Sti. Martini 
in St. Auguftin's church at Canterbury, Porticus Sti. Gre- 
gorii in St. Peter's at York, Porticus Sti. Petri at Beverley, 
Porticus Sti. Pauli in St. Andrew's at Rochefler; and other 
diftin£tions of that kind in many of our ancient churches. 
The reafon of which appears to be, that they were dedicated 
to the honour of thofe faints. Thus we find by king £d* 
gar's <iharter to Thorney abbey, that the church there was 
dedicated, A. D* 972, to St. Mary, St. Peter, and St. Be- 
nedid; i.e. the eaft part of the choir, where the altar 
was placed, to St. Mary, the weftem part to St. Peter, 
and the north porticus to St. Benedict. Ibid. p. 243. — 
From all. thde inftances where the word forticus occurs, it 
appears that the writers meant by it either what is now 
commonly called the Jide^Jli of the church, or fomeitimes 
it may be a particular divifion of it, confiding of one arch 
wiith its recefs ; as in the following paflage in Bede's ac- 
count of the relics and ornaments with which the church 
of Hexham was iumiflied by Acca, who fuoceeded Wilfred 
in that bilhopric A. D. 710: ^^ Acquifitis undecumque re- 
liquiis B*. apoftolorum et martyrum Chrifti in venerationem 
illorum altaria diftin^is porticibus in hoc ipfum intra muros 
cqclefise pofuit,'" Bedae Hift* lib, y« cap, 20. 

no 
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^$c|^iM|tC,Pft)St)n than the nave or 
iSlftx^S^M^tt'ramBm the fide-ifles. It 
'^^Srvlti^t ^"'^> which was one 
|lpS>Ji^churches. confined of 
I'^SrB^^i but how^ a church of 
|4s^fif"^!#^ fupported without 
iplt€>JSfi|^> is not eafy to con- 
ft^JMiinRj^Exd feem neceflarily to 
ivelwtiili^iark may be extended 
M:^il'?6'* church at York; 
Ki^?i^^?^ magnificent fabric of 
^^^^^^27, by king Edwin, 
^^^:^^ed ^ For that it had 
[^ 4t-^st- '^'lears from Bede's rela- 
win, who was killed 
'is head," fays he, 

and afterwards carried 

^•^:'fe|acffed apoftle St. Peter. 

ifl^Sgif^ory's portico ^" 
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Other notices occur in the fame author of 
churches built in or near his own time, fome of 
which are expreflly faid to have been built of 
ikoncj as St. Peter^s in York laft mentioned, and 
the church at Lincoln built by Paulinus, after 
he had converted Blaecca, prefe<% or governor 
of that city, which was a ftone church of ex- 
cellent workman (hip s; and thofe other churches 
he fpeaks of might have been of ftone, for aught 
that appears to the contrary. Bede is indeed ra- 
ther fparing in his defcription of them ; fo that 
little is to be coUeded from hiin of their manner 
of building; he fays nothing in diredt terms 
either of pillars or arches in any of his churches^ 
though the word porticus^ which he frequently 
ufes, may be faid to imply both ; as it certainly 
does in fome inftances, if not in all. He is a 
little, more particular in his account of St. Peter's 
church in the monaftery of Wermouth in the 
neighbourhood of Gyrwi, where he had his edu- 
cation and lived all his days. This was built 
by the famous Benedict Bifcopius ^ : in the year 
675 this abbat went over into France to engage 
workmen to build his church after the Roman 



before mentioned, who are faid to have been buried in the 
church, were only buried in the porch, the cuftom of that 
age going no further/' Collier's Ch. Hift. vol. i. p. 86. 

■ ^^ In qua civttate et ecclefiam operis egregii de lapide 
feoit." Bedie Hift. lib. ii. cap. 14. 

!^ Beds Hift, Abbatum Wiremuth. et Gyrw. p. 295. 

' manner 






* " ncd)i and brought theril 
I'lrpofc. He profecuted 

ipry 2eal and diligence j 

If^ra^lltgJiiKff^e compafs of a year 

;iMik?#Ik[«iriiSl;-e laid, he caufed the 

j|^^S|&9u|pi83vine fervice to be per- 

^^S^'iflCtt'w^C" the building was 

if'-BN^H^^fent over to France for 

RAsQgrj^'Aery of making glafs 

P^-!^i<^#i^nown to the inhabit- 

ga;^^&lpee the windows both of 

principal parts of the 

r*|||f||K:|3iey not only executed, 

'Ration that moft ufeful 



i^rtain and explicit aC' 

E^n the northern parts of 

^century, in which both 




i's account of bilhop Wil- 
St. Peter's church at York 
ga **^ eight years before this 
,-^^en imported from abroad by 
flf^^ugbt over the artids, who 
-_jSr©^ffi{aking glafs. — That the win- 
^■^^S^^»'^^ "* ^^^^ ^^ abroad, as 
^^^^:^B> from Bede ; who, fpeaking 
about a mile from Jerufa- 
were eight windows, which, 
le^^minated with lamps, which 
Pf^ that the momit feemed in 
'^il^^&is, cap. 6. 
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pillars and arches are exprefsly mentioned. Ed- 
dius, who was contemporary with Bede, wrote 
the life of Wilfrid bifliop of York, and, among 
other things, informs us of many reh'gious 
ftrudlures eredted by that magnificent prelate; 
feveral of which, as appears by his defcription, 
were very elegant and fumptuous buildings; 
befides which, he thoroughly repaired the 
church of St. Peter in York% which had re- 
ceived great injuries in the wars between Penda 
king of Mercia and the Northumbrians, a few 
years after it was finifhed ; he put on a new 
roof, and covered it with lead, and glazed the 
windows *, about the year 669. 

The churches founded by Wilfrid, and par- 
ticularly defcribed by Eddius, are the conventual 
church of Rippon in Yorkfhire, and the cathe- 
dral church of Hexham in Northumberland ; of 
the former he gives this account : He raifed on 
high and completed the church in Rippon, from 
the foundations in the ground to its utmofl;^ 
height, with hewn ftone, and fupported it with 
various kinds of pillars and porticos"*.— This 

elegant ' 

^ Eddii St^ph$uii Vita S, Wilfridi^ inter XV. ^criptqres^ • 
cap. xvi. p. 59*, edit. Gale, 
i ^^ Pnmum culmina comipta teSd renovans, a,rtificiofe 

Elumbo puro te^ns^ per feneftras introitum avium et im- 
rium vitro prohibuit^ per quod tamen intro lumen radiebat.'' 
Ibid. 
'^ '^ In HrypU bafilicam polito Japide a fundamentis in 
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j'tta it wi5 finii'he.l, was 
fjS'Xccri^ ^y 'cJnfcIf, and 
a^jr of St. Petei, in the 
t ft , and ail the abbots and 
fi-M^dom. But of all the 
ar.S;c, that of St. Andrew 
f.Jl3ur particular notice 
j-'Moining territory, W2i 
I^Hjf the kings of Nonh- 
^^^cttled in dower by king 
^^t. Etheldreda, bilhop 
[Li^'s confent, obtained a 
^:3i raife it to an epifcopal 
|;#g_if, Wilfrid begun the 
^c^ted church, and Eddius 
jDhpatioQ of it io this man- 
fu^ctfis, [22] and the many 
[44^ anfully difpofcd, and 
jE^l^aricty of buildings to be 
Sig^ and fupported by fun- 
^c^many porticos, and fet 
^^)4igth and height of the 
^|[ various mouldings and 
'pl^iU 3nd the turnings and 

;;:| 

^d^atUD, variis columnis et por- 
^ijpiit et cooriunmavit." Eddii 
J«gS;xvii. p. 59. 

^dgaf. An^. p. Z71. — Itich. Prior 
pS^K. lib. i. cap. t, 3. 7.— lib. 

windings 
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windings of the paflages, fometimes afcending 
or defcending by winding flairs to the different 
parts of the building ; all which it is not eafy 
to exprefs or defcribe by words, &c. neither is 
there any church of the like fort to be found on 
this fide the Alpes°.'' 

Richard prior of Hexham, who flourifhed 
about A. D. II So, in whofe time this famous 
church was flanding, though in a decaying 
ftate, more fully defcribes the manner of its 
buildingP; " The foundations of this church," 

fays 

o ^ Nam in Haguftaldenfe adepta regione et (I. a) regina 
^thildrite Domino dedicata^ domum Domino in honorem 
beati Address apoftoli fabrefa£tam fundavit : cujus profun-* 
ditatem in terra cum domibus mirifice politis lapidibus 
fundatam^ et fuper terram multiplicem domum, columnis 
variis et porticibus multis fuffultam, mirabilique longitudine 
et altitudine murorum omatam, et variis linearum anfrafti- 
bus^ viaruin aliquando furfum aliquando deorfum per coch« 
leas circumdu£tam^ non eft meas parvitatis hoc fermone ex« 
plicare quod fanftus ipfe prseful animarum/ a Spiritu Dei 
doftus, opere facere excogitavit ; neque ullam domum aliam 
citra Alpes montes talem aediiicatam audivimus.'' Eddii Vita 
Wilfridi, cap. xxii. p. 62. 

^ '* Profiinditatem ipfius ecclefiae criptiset oratoriis fubter- 
raneis^ et viarum anfra&ibus^ inferius cum magna induftria 
fundavit : parietes autem quadratis et variis et bene politis 
columpnis fufiultos^ et tribus tabulatis diftin£tos immenfa^ 
longitudinis et altitudinis erexit: ipfos ^tiam et capitella 
columpnarum quibus fuftentantur^ et arcum fan£tuarii hif- 
toriis et imaginibus et variis celaturarum iiguris ex lapide 
prominentibus et pi£turarum et colorum grata varietate 
mirabilique decore decoravit : ipfum quoque corpus ecclefias 
appenticiis et porticibus undique circumcinxit^ quae miro 
atque inexplicaDili artificio per parietes et cocleas inferius et 
fuperius diftinxit : in ipfis vero cocleis et fuper ipfas^ afcen- 
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^IWltA^'V'^'"^^ °^ welUpoliOied 
~ g^^l^-ScJ&S^s, the capitals of the 
:]|^[pi^(l them, and the arch 
■'"'*'■' S^orated with hiflorical 
r^ and various figures in 
>^;^d painted with a moft 
rs. The body of the 
)OUt with penti£es and 
iui m. «-. « w=l^^=lPove and below he di- 
i^^ii?$St=iifls5|^xpreffibIe art, by par- 
'"' il!^Sii'#^S flairs. Within the 
^^^H^^}i^EKn, he caufed flights of 
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/bps and galleries of done, and feveral paflages 
leading from them, both for afcending and 
defcending, to be fo artfully difpofqd, that 
multitudes of people might be there, and go 
quite round the church, without being feen by 
any one below in the nave : moreover, in the 
feveral divifions of [23] the porticos or ifles 
both above and below, he ere<fted many moft 
beautiful and private oratories of exquifite 
workmanfhip; and in them he caufed to be 
placed altars in honour of the blefled Virgin 
Mary, St. Michael, St. John Baptift, and holy 
apoftlesi martyrs, confelTors, and virgins, with 
all decent and proper furniture to each of them ; 
feme of which remaining at this day, appear 
like fo many turrets and fortified places. *' He 
alfo mentions fome other particulars of this 
churchy and concludes with telling us,* ''It 
appears from ancient hiftory and chronicles, that 
of all the nine monafteries over which that ve- 
nerable bifhop prefided, and of all others 
throughout England, this church of St. Andrew 
in Hexham was the moft elegant and fumptu-*^ 
ous, and that its equal was not to be met with 
on this fide the Alpes^/* The fame hiflorian 
further informs us, that there were in his time 
at Hexham two other churches'; one not far 

t Richard. Prior. Haguftal. lib. t« cap. 3. 
I Ibid. Qap«4. 
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lither church, of admi- 

f of a tower, and almoJl: 

bur principal points fo 

Idedicated to the honour 

: other, a little 

; befides a third 

illftmpg)0«>:g^di< 

&^^\St^i^^^8|t1[^ the general tradition 
l^^sn^gizib^-^^^lihurches were founded 
^j|^d|['i^|tElc:Pi|3ininied by his fuccefTor 




IV wJif^'^^*^ Tine, about a mile 
' *■ dicatcd to St. Michael 
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gl^t^^m Bede', that churches 
^^^^y ft^^rce in Northum- 
il>^<^^<i^[E|tC§ie of this centuiy; but 
*"'^5^1^;^«!l»veral very elegant ones 
tedom, owing chiefly to 
Wbiihop ofYork. This 
h favour with Ofwi and 
[unberland, and moft of 
^gdom; by whofe un- 
ir-»«--^-i--«-^ii'^s, and plate and jewels, 
^^l^iftli^HpUmiture, he rofe to a 
^5^g^J^^:to vie with princes in 
^H^ii^^^<^<^ this enabled him to 
^^^^Ecg^fteries. and build fuch 
icafft^^^^^rts as cannot but excite 

^I&e3T^^^cS;3nil lib. ill. cap. 2. 
♦■■*"■*■$■»• the 
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the admiration of poftcrity^. To profecute 
thefe great undertakings, he gave all due en- 
couragement to the mod fkilful builders and 
artificers of every kind, eminent in their Icveral 
ways, and by proper rewards always kept them 
in his fervice, to the great advantage and emo- 
lument of his country : fome of thefe he pro- 
cured at Canterbury, when he had prevailed 
on Eddius and £ona to undertake the inflru<S- 
ing his choirs in the Roman manner of iing- 
ing""; other eminent builders and artiil;s he in- 
vited, or brought over with him from Rome, 
Italy, France, and other countries for that pur- 
pofe^: and; according to [^4] Malmelbury and 
Eddius, was eminent for his knowledge and (kill 
in the fcicnce of architedlure, and himfelf the 
principal dire(ftor in all thofe works, in concert 
with thofe excellent matters whom the hopes of 
preferment had invited from Rome and other 

"^ The famous abbat Benedid: Bifcopius, fometitne com- 
panion of Wilfrid in his travels^ was about that time en- 
gaged in the ftime noble defigns, and founded the monafte- 
rieS of St. Peter and St. Paul at Wermouth and Gyrwi. 

" '^ Cum cantoribus iEdde et Ek>na^ et csementariis, om- 
nifque pene artis minifterio in regionem fuam revertens, cum 
regula Benedi£ti inftituta ecclefiarum Dei bene melioravit.'^ 
Eddii Vit. S. Wilfridi, cap. xiv. Bcdie Hift. Eccl. lib. iv. 
cap. 2. 

"" ^^ De Roma quoque, et Italia, et Francia^ et de aliis:tenii 
ubicumque invenire poterat, csementarios, et quqilibet alio* 
induftrios artifices fecum retinuerat, et ad opera fua facienda 
fecum in Angliam adduxerat/' Richard. Prior. Hagulit^ 
lib. i. cap. 5. 
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._^ Jlxcellent plans which 
^iilf all his works the 
1^ Re firft and moft fump- 
•^^fs, was never equalled 
Bfif^om whilft the Saxons 
18 Psj&decd f there was no 
|S^li|iment of Chriftianlty 
tEtBhofe polite and elegant 
lElSfid adorn the country 
i^^^jeat advances as during 
igt:jt favour. Neither was 
^*^e kingdom of North- 
^C^ities and reputation for 
^j^ed in the other king- 
mW Wulfere and Ethelred 
||Ei^'4nvitcd him thither to 
■ff-l^ce among them, and 
^jH^ions in founding feve- 
^^3 happily finifhed the 
^i^hy, by preaching the 
^^I'of the South Saxons, 
igit|^ the counties of Surry 
^:gne which remained till 
P^l^for which end he had 

f^tSi^dilicla minaci altitudlne mu- 
©iv^fn expolivit, arbitratu quidem 
iSsa^rionim, quos ex. Roma fpes 
mer\o, &c.*' Will. Malmelb. 
,— . jja. Eddii Vit. S. Wilfridi, 

been 
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been kindly entertained by king Edilwalch, who 
gave him the peninfula of Selefea y ; where alfo 
he founded a monaftery, in which the epifcopal 
fee was at firft placed^ but afterwards removed 
to Chichefter. And that the church and mo- 
naftery at Ely, founded by St. Etheldreda, were 
built under his direction feems highly probable, 
as from many other circumftances, fo in parti- 
cular from what is related by the Ely hiftorian * ; 
viz. That he fpent a confiderable time with her 
on her coming to Ely, in fettling the economy 
of her convent, was entrufted with the whole 
condudtiog of her affairs, and (if I rightly un- 
derftand his meaning) formed the plan of her 
monaftery ; though the neceffary funds for car- 

T Bed» Hift. Eccl. lib. iv, cap. 13. Eddii Vit. S. Wil- 
fridi, cap. xl. 

' ^* Solus autem Wilfridus pontifex, quern virgo regina 
prse omnibus in regno dileftum et ele^um habucrat, fuis 
tunc neceifitalibus proviforem adbibuit, jura illic admtni- 
firavit epifcopalia ; a quo, ficut in Beda legitur, fada eft 
abbatifla.'^ Lib. Elieq. MS. liU i. cap. 15. 

'^ Poft modicum fratris fui memorati regis Aldulfi auxiliis 
majore inibi (in Ely) conftrufto monafterio virginum Deo 
devotarum perplurium, mater virgo et exemplis vitae ccepit 
t^t et monitis^ quarum ufibus ex integro infulam confti- 
tuit.*' Ibid. 

*^ Sanftus Wilfridus— ut eam in EUy defcendifle cognove- 
J9Xy feftinus advolat^ de animas commodis^ de ftatu mentis^ 
de qualitate converfationis tra£tatur. Deinde in abbatifl*ae 
officio eam gregemque illic adunatum confecravit^ locum Jua 
diffofitioni conftituity feque in omnibus folicitum exhibuit \ 
ubi vitam non fplum libi^ fed cun£Us ibidem exiftentibus 
utilem aliquanto tempore duxit ; a quo ipfa plurimum re- 
geadi confili^m et vitfe (olatium habuit.'^ Ibid. cap. xvi. 

rying 



*^^:'^:'tt-'^f4!@^3 king of the Eaft 
* i^4S^^iE8^Jttif<»*confidcrable ruins of 
|^|^fS^i^i-gtiSilei7 at Ely Aill in 

^\ W^^&is 0i t^^'*'^''^ '^^* belonged to 
^nAi-Q^^Urli^itlittat was, we fliall be 
I' 8:il4i^) Ht ts^itmne when we come to 
^iBJ^gifflbaka^^Ie remains, and fhall 

^^^^^^3^ In the mean time I 

§:»;'^^!^rther obfervations on 

^^l!t^t|c^:^ong the Saxons, and 

~ T^^'^1^ opinion which fome 

:§^<i^^=^3i:g{^fAi^^pf their churches and 

^Jvere ufually wooden 

aogs^S^i^ has no foundation in 

p;«tfi^^:l|j*il||lfe:^at very elegant ftonc 

' ** -* - ^:^|5llars and arches were 

— -« Jf^^^^ ^^^ century the fame 
^^^S^tie^S^E^^was ufed here in Eng. 
***i^il^'^^^^M^^aking its way into the 
^Z^t^j^5^^§*^ihis ifland ; for Bede 
^„J^^^*^:|!^Sl?|S^r 7^0 Naiton king of 
^^^?'^S:^^"P)li'^'^ *° Ceolfrid abbat 
-"^^^^^Wl^l^cij^^:^^ among other things, 
'i^'^^M'^W^^^M'^^if ^ church of ftone to 
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the honour of St. Peter j reqUefting, at the fame 
time, to fend him fome artificers to build it 
after the Roman manner. Hence it fhduld 
feem that the ftyle of architecture generally ufed 
in tha^ age in England was called the Roman 
manner, and was the fame that was then ufed 
at Rome in Italy, and in other parts of the 
empire. 

About the fame time, A. D. 716, Ethelbald 
king of Mercia founded the monaftery of Croy- 
land in Lincolnlhire*^. The foil was marfliy, 
and not well able to fupport a fabric of ftone : 
in which circumftances a timber building might 
be thought moft expedient, on account of its 
lightnefs, had fuch been generally ufed in that 
age. However, we find the king caufed a vaft 
number of large oaken piles to be driven into 
the ground, and more folid earth to be brought 
in boats nine miles by water, and laid thereon, 
to make it the more found and commodious for 
building; and then laid the foundation of the 
church of flone, which he finifhed, and alfo 
all the neceifary offices of that monaftery, on 
which he beftowed many ornaments and privi- 
leges, and liberally endowed it. 

But perhaps one of the moft complete Saxon 
churches that we have any authentic account of, 

! logulphi Hifi, Croyland. p. 4. 

is 



^^||<«l^il§fk, as it was rebuilt 

%flSliC@!i§: ^^h century. The 
ypg1^^^a;||' king Edwin, and 
Mlifgll^lling Ofwald, and af- 
IfavK p]| jilop Wilfrid, as men- 
BsHb&t§^ia7ili}ed great damage by a 

^ttli^Mij|| '^olly down and rebuild 
^S^^-!^a^^j^^ noble (zmiiy, and a 
|z^:££ii^^i^^nger days he was fent 
^^:t§^^^^^ry, where, making a 
|ci^G^-^^^^t^ing, he was ordained 
|i^«3ia§^agd^^ priefl: ; being taken 
^n^rg^'^reg^ts^op Egbert, to whom 

^^p^:^^^ip of the celebrated 
^^i^^|§^'^ employed himfelf in 
^4&^=^^:%>il^t^3r> rhetoric, and 
^^tgj^j^^ronomy, natural phi- 
S^^^^ii^!£l]!^ afterwards travelled, 
P^^^^^9:$^ moft eminent feats 
l^rSgi^^d^as folicited by feveral 
^p^^p^ declined it; and re. 
i^:^:^jj^^ [26] with him a fine 
s£^(^^t^^ met with in his tra- 
i:^i^*i§[a^;made archbifhop of 



>ie!m. Sc Hovcden ad an- 
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York. Finding his church in a ruinous con- 
dition, occafioned probably by the late fire, and 
perhaps not fufficiently repaired iince that acci- 
dent, he determined to take it wholly down, and 
to rebuild it. The principal architects he em- 
ployed in that work were two of his own church, 
and whoiiad received their education under him, 
namely, Eanbald (who afterwards fucceeded 
him in the fee of York) and the famous Alcuin; 
both of them reckoned among the mod: learned 
men of that age ; who, with great zeal and una- 
nimity, begun, carried on, and finilhed it in a 
few years; and, as appears by the defcription, 
executed the work in a moft fumptuous and 
magnificent manner. Albert jufl lived to fee 
his church completed: for growing old and 
infirm, he either rcfigned his fee, or took Ean- 
bald, his intended fuccefTor, for his coadjutor 
in the epifcopal office, for the three or four lafl 
years of his life ; and they both affifled at the 
confecration of it only ten days before his death, 
which happened, according to Alcuin, Novem- 
ber the 8th, 780. His noble coUedion of books 
he depofited in the library at York, probably 
the fame which is faid to have been founded by 
archbifhop Egbert « ; but which he greatly aug- 
mented by the addition of all thofe he had pro« 

* Willielin. Malmeiburienf. de Pontificibus AngU lib.iil. 

cured 
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ornaments and decorations, the reader will in 
feme meafure be able to form a judgment of the 
whole, and be apt to conclude that architedure 
was carried in that age to fome confid^rable de* 
gree of perfe Aion. 

Mr. Walpole, in his Anecdotes of Painting 
in England, and incidental notes on other Arts, 
obfervcs^, ** that as all the other arts were for- 
merly confined to cloifters, fo alfo was archi- 
tedlure too ; and that when we read that fuch a 
bifhop or fuch an abbat built fuch and fuch an 
edifice, they often gave the plans as ell as 
furnifhed the neceflary funds." The juftnefs 
of this obfervation appears in this inftance of 
rebuilding [27] St. Peter*s in York, of which 
Eanbald and Alcuin were the chief architeds ; 
in that of the church belonging to Gyrwi mo« 
naftery, built by abbat Benedict: Bifcopius; and 
thofe of the churches of Rippon, Hexham,, and 
Ely, by bilhop Wilfrid ; and in many other 
inftances that occur in hiftory, fome of which 
may be taken notice of afterwards* And 
indeed it is highly probable that the principal 
architects of many or moft of our befl churches 
and monafteries, both in this and fucceed- 
ing ages, were fome or other of thofe religi- 
ous focieties themfelves, who, generally fpeak- 

* Vol. i. p. il«. 
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higheft encomiums. Engaged as he was in 
continual wars, during his whole reign of near 
thirty years, he never ceafed to exert his utmoft 
endeavours to reftore religion and learning, to 
promote commerce, to cultivate and improve 
all the fine and elegant arts ^. His court was 
the refort of learned men of all profeflions, as 
well his own fubjedls as foreigners, invited 
thither from the neighbouring kingdoms, and 
retained there by proper rewards K Among his 
other accomplishments, he was fkilful in archi- 
te(5ture, and excelled his predeceflors in elegance 
of building and adorning his palaces "^ ; in con« 
flrudting large fhips for the fecurity of his 
coafts ^, and eredting caftles in convenient parts 
of the kingdom. Indeed architedlure before 
this time had been almoft wholly confined to 
religious ftru(5):uresi but now was, by Alfred 
and his two immediate fuccefTors, chiefly ap« 
plied to military purpofes, in ere<Sling fortrefTes 
and towers, and in building and repairing 
walled towns, become neceflary to curb the 
infolence and perfidy of the Danes ; and thus 
by adding to the defence and fecurity, he alfo' 
greatly improved the face of the country **. He 

k Matth. Weftm. ad an. 888. 
^ Ingulphi Hift. p. 2J. edit. Gale. 
• Flor. Wigom. ad an. 871 & 887. 
^ Matth. Weftm. ad an. 897. 
^ Ingulphi Hift. p. a?. 

s alfo 
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|gl|r%JpiJt£,^Sf'N one of thefe j and was 
iMj|b~S£fffir¥i3rrman of all England, 
fi^ ^^^^^ afTiftance of Ofwald 
M -S^M'i@4|)^|Wf'^'^^'^^ archbifhop of 
') B^lll^'Vtt'.S^^ *^^ church belonging 
&SM| ■j$i%')£$^cw built under the di- 
''^'w'll^'^£ H^^^ the monks of Wor- 
^3ff||||PB^^^ that purpofc. This 
isM&«S^*€l-^4^^*ycars in building, was 
^2|i^fa|:^@^^, and in the fame year, 
^^E^^^^W^^dor, with great folemnity, 
^^^^S^;^hen raifed to the archi- 
^{ilj|p:^^[^^{nfled by Alfnoth bilhop 
i^P(^i^;:3^|^tig:prefence of Ailwin aad 
^g^^a^sf r^^gcdefcription given of this 
i^i^^^i^S^ that abbey % it appears 
" "" '~ ' ;<wer8 raifed above the roof, 
t end of the church, af- 
^i^€t at a diAance to them 
e:lJlandi the other, which 
^^ted by four pillars in the 
^SK where it divided in four 
_ j^^ogether by arches, which 

^'^^^^^^^^^''' P' 399' "^^^ "' Scriptores, 

:l?S^^lP^i@^^ *^^^'^™ culminibus emiDe- 

^, aa occidentem in fronte bafilicx 

jf^ * longe fpeftaculum priebe- 

ll^w?E§^^^7IS^S'^^ Aruttunc medio columnas 

Ir™'^^!^^^^!^!^'™^ ^''^'" arcubus libi mvIceiD 

K»^^iil3u^lH!u^deprimebat.'' Ibid. 

'*"*"*"*"*"*^' extended 
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extended to other adjoining arches, to keep 
them from giving way." From this paflage 
one may eafily collect, that the plan of this new 
church was a crofs, with fide-ifles, and was 
adorned with two [29] towers, one in the weft 
front, and the other in the interfeiStion of the 
crofs; a mode of building, I apprehend, which 
had not then been long in ufe here in England ; 
for it is obvious to remark, that in the defcrip- 
tions we have remaining of the more ancient 
Saxon churches, as particularly thofc of St. 
Andrew's at Hexham and St. Peter's at York^, 
fully enough defcribed; not a word occurs, by 
which it can be inferred that thefe, or indeed any 
other of them, had either crofs buildings or 
high towers raifed above the roofs ; but, as far 
as we can judge, were moftly fquare*, or rather 
oblong buildings, and generally turned circular 
at the eaft end * ; in form nearly, if not exadly , 
refembling the bajilica^ or courts of juftice in 

7 See p. 34. 45, 

■ St. Peter's at York, begun by king Edwin A. D. 627, 
is particularly reported by Bede to have b^en of that form ; 
^' per quadrum cqepit aedificare bafilicam/' Bedae Hift. 
Eccl. lib. ii. cap. 14. 

* An ancient church at Abbendon, built about the year 
675, by Heane the iirft abbat of that place, was an oblong 
building, 120 feet in length; and, what is fingular, was of 
a circular form on the weft as well as on the eaft, — ^^ Habe- 
bat in longitudine 120 pedes, et erat rotundum tarn in parte 
occid^ntali quam in parte orientali.^' Monaft. AngK vol. i. 
p* 98. 
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lB!!Sv(i^^^lH*^^-®' '^^ Roman empire j 

ll§i^''n .9tf§t9^V^ii f^i^ converted into 

ll^gf §3«fSS«8^|^!hc firft eltablifiiment of 

^fifJ.Bawlit*]t§^lC^iantine the Great; and 

^^l|[t^j^n%itt!^re conAruded on the 

]j^§pl|T:l^na£bguflLW its manifeft utility for 

^•*ss*'"''ii*»TS»™fc;Semblie6. Hence iq^/ica 

litghat and feveral fucceed- 

hfJtf^So^church, and continued 

Nl£$3^ ^^ °^^ churches was 

■S^qfilica differed in their 

^^^ __^ _ _ __^ ^rom the templa ; for the 

^^^^^iS^lP^^^t^e on the outtide of the 

'^^;^&^f:^^^tly their porticos ex- 

"^^j^li^g^but the pillars of the 

ipiliiSF^lnd their porticos open 

£^=£i^^ or main body of the 

JF^^l^^^ntrance alfo was on one 

^^^I^terminating in a femi- 

^^^^34t§*@r^:^p*3S*^eive, was the general 

l^-iajn churches. The plan 

^gnurch at Ely, founded 

^^^:i^^S^^'^!tsy^ ^ So°d idea of it; 
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It is highly probable that the ufe of bells 
gave occafion to the firft and moil confiderable 
alteration that was made in the general pkn of 
our churches, by the neceflity it induced of 
having ftrong and high*raifed e<iifices for their 
reception. The aera indeed of the invention of 
bells is fomewhat obfcure^; and it muft be 
owned that fome traces of them may be difco- 
vered in our monafleries even in the feventh 
century"^; yet I believe one may venture to af- 
fert, that fuch large ones as required diftindt 
buildings for their fupport, do not appear to 
have been in ufe among us till the tenth cen- 
tury j about the middle of which we find feveral 
of our churches were furniflied with them, by 
the munificence of our kings ^ And the ac- 
count we have of St. Dunftan*s gifts to Malmef- 
bury abbey, by their hiftorian, plainly (hows 
they were [30] not very common in that age ; 
for he fays^ the liberality of that prelate con- 
fided 

* Vid. Spelmanni Gloff. ad Campana. 
•• BedaB Hift. lib. iv. cap. 23. 

• ^^Ethelftanus rex (circa A. D. 935) dedit quatuor mag- 
nas campjinasSto. Cuthberto." Monaft. Angl. vol. i. p. 40. 
lin. 5a. — ** Rex Eadredus duo figna non modica etclefiae 
Eboracenfi donavit."" Matth. Weftm. ad an. 946, — " Rex 
Edgarus, circa A. D. 974, ecclefiae Ramefienfi dedit — duas 
campanas, ao librarum pretio comparatas." Hift, Rame- 
fien. cap. xxii. edit. Gale, 

^ S. Dunftanus — *' in multis loco munificus, quae tunc in' 
Anglia magni miraculi efl'ent, decufque et ingenium confe- 
reotis oflFerre crcbro. Inter quae figna fono et mole prasftan- 

E 4 tia^ 
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cumbent weight on that part^. This is the 
Ihort hiftoiy of the origin of towers and flee- 
ples; which always have been, and ilill are» 
coniidered as the pride and ornament of pur 
churches. Poflibly thefe innovations might be- 
gin under king Alfred : the encomiurtls beftowed 
on him as anarchitedt' look that way, and feem 
to point at fome notable improvements in that 
art in his time ; perhaps fi;om models imported 
from abroad by fome of the learned foreigners 
he ufually entertained in his court* HowevoTt 
there is room enough £ot panegyric on that hcad% 
without afcribing to him ** the re-edifying and 
reftoring almoft every monaftery in his domi- 
nions, which either the prevailing poverty of 
the times, or the facrilegious fury of the Danes, 
had brought to ruin ; his building many and 
improving mpre^:" all which niay with great 
truth and propriety be applied to king Edgar: 
it is fufficient to fay, there were two monafteries 
undoubtedly of Alfred's foundation, Athelney 
and Shaftcfbury. Of the former fome account 
is given by Malmelbury""; it was iituate on d, 

* See this explained by Sir Chriftopher Wren, in hiB 
Letter to Bifliop Sprat, in Widmore's Hift. of Weftminfter 
Abbey, p. S3- 

* f^ In arte architeftonica fummus/' Malmeflb. de Beg, 
AngK 

^ Flor. Wigom, ad an. 887. 

* Biographia Brit*i. under JElfred. 
f Monaft, Angl. vol, i. p. 202. 

fmall 



liHffS^S^KJiflp^erfetniire, containing 
l^'SoH H tt^flh@ jBfund, furrounded with 
||itii».raina||.^Eih rendered it difficult 
|ii!^blj|lin||?^fB'|^nded it there in pur- 

^^i^'^^i^'^ii'^'^^^ '^ ^^^ °^^^ afforded 
|fB%£V9ui(|)i:of his great diArefs I 
*w^^^iift^i^'^' °^ '^^ confined iitu- 
'*^C€?j^,3j^||^S*conArui!ted in a new 
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writers been more exprcfs, we might at this 
time have been able to fpeak with greater cer^ 
tainty concerning them : but monuments of that 
kind are very rarer, and what defcriptions wc 
have are moftly expreffed in fuch general terms 
as give little or no fatisfadtion in the particulars 
we want to know. Sir Chriftopher Wren, 
fpeaking of the old abbey church of Weftmin- 
iler, built by king Edgar, gives his opinion of 
what kind of architecture the Saxons ufed^s 
•* This, 'tis probable, was a good ftrong build- 
ing, after the matiner of the age, not much 
altered frojn the Roman way. We have fomc 

' The Saxon way of building was, as Sir Chriilopher 
Wren obferves, very ftrong. There were many cathedral 
and conventual churches of that kind at the time of the 
Conaueft, which might therefore probably have continued 
to this day, had they not been pulled down, or fuifered to 
ma to rum by n^le£fc : one .principal caufe of which was 
the removal of the biihops' fees (fome of which had beexy 
placed in villages or fmall towns) to cities and more popu- 
lous places, by the council of London, A. D. 1078. This 
occanoned the old Saxon cathedrals in the deferted fees to be 
negleded and fall to decay ; and in tbofe places where they 
were fufiered to continue, they were foon after demolifhed, 
to make room for the more ftately fabrics of the Normans ; 
except in fome few inftances, where perhaps fome parts of 
th^ old Saxon fabrics may be found incorporated with the 
then new works of the Normans. The ruin of the reft is 
eafily accounted for, confidering what havoc was made of 
them at their furrender, and the effeftual means ufed by the 
vifitors appointed by kiujg Henrjr VIII. to deftroy thiem. 
See Willis's Hift. 01 Abbies, vol. i. p. 180, 1 81. and vol. ii. 
Pref. p. 7. 

1 Letter to the Bifliop of Rochefter, in Wren's Parenta- 
lia, and in Widmore's Hift. of Weftm. Abbey, p. 44. 
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VV.Piili^^on way, which was 
|[|j|tii{§'.9,rs (ilionger than Tuf- 
lIKi lll^l?^-^¥f^^ arches, and win- 
I'H AflWip^^ cathedral of old, 

IvaV^St^'^, the chapel of St. 
3tH}|i{^Sff||fJirift-church in Oxford, 
^Kl^iKi£^((ei;. and divers others I 
^^^flSiSAJj^'re the Conqueft j and 
^^t^^'lif^^ '" ^"S Rufus's time. 
F^'^^^^srU'ere without buttrefTcs, 
^^^^t^!^ihe windows were very 
p^$^.£^i^Bcing Alfred is praifed 
^rg'^t^npt^^eep in the lamps in 
2^^;|l^|rol^ent archited, I doubt. 
^^^iiSc^^lJ-Kch fpecimens of build- 
^}%^^.^^^ ^^^ ^^'^^ before the 
|«^^^s^^>urfe naturally led him 
[^|^:|6^|^ inflances he brings 
Vsgi'^Sgc after that period : by 
.-S^^^^ his own opinion, that 
^^*SftTrSSa^:archite(3:ure was the 
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Improvements in ArchiteSlure by the Normans. 

OUR hiftorians [32] exprefsly mention a new 
mode of architefture brought into ufe by the 
Normans, and jparticularly apply it to the abbey 
church at Weftminfter, built by king Edward the 
Confeflbr, circa A. D. 1050, in which he was 
buried"; and afterwards fpeak of it as the pre- 
vailing mode throughout the kingdom ^ This 
account has not a little perplexed our modern 
critical inquirers, who are at a lofs to afcertain 
the real difference between the Saxon and Nor- 
man mode of building. 

In order, therefore, to reconcile thefe feem- 
ingly different accounts, it is proper to obferve, 
that the general plan and difpofition of all the 
principal parts in the latter Saxon and earliefl 
Norman churches was the fame : the chief en- 
trance was at the wefl end into the nave i at the 
upper end of that was a crofs, with the arms 
of it extending north and fouth, and the head 
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Sepultus eft (rex Eldwardus) Londini in ecclefia^ quam 
jpfe novo compofitionis genere conftruxerat; a qua poft 
multi ecclefias conftruentes^ exemplum adepti, opus illud 
expenfis smulabantur fumptuofis.'^ Matth. Paris Hift. p. i. 
^^ Ecclefiam aediiicationis genere novo fecit.'* W. Malmefb* 
deGeft.Reg. 

< ^^ Videas ubique in villis ecclefias^ in vicis et urbibus 
tnonafleria, novo aediiica^di genere confurgere.'' Malmefb. 
ibid, p« 102* 

(m 
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-'^--tI^^ before the ruin of their 

^^ves", had greatly fallen 

^^I^^^^^^^^l^c^^'^'^s ^'^ religion and 

[liC^'^^^'^^^S^I^on ^d gained the af- 

EEtE^riE charadter was at the 

a^te^^living they wereluxu- 

^i||i^:C^^h their houfes were at 

S-^£^~^^and mean buildings". 

"a a"T'*"*"*"*"*' The 

I'S^KSCi^^^^^a^^totos fumptus abfumebant : 
p^fi^'^^igP^'^Si'vfcqLii amplis et fuperbis sedi- 
^^IS^^'^SliS^I^'w-^ormanni erant tunc et funt 
|i^^lB^«4^EiB^^ri!^ cibis citraullam nimieU- 
ff^f . •»• •»• •»• •*• :»a E" "*' tem 
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The Normans, on the contrary, were moderate 
and abftemious, and delicate withal in their diet; 
fond of (lately and fumptuous houfes ; afieifled 
pomp and magnificence ia their mien and drefs^ 
and likewife in their buildings, public as well as 
private. They again introduced civility and thc^ 
liberal arts, reftored learning, and endeavoured 
to raife again religion from the languid ftate into 
which it was fallen : to this end they repaired 
and enlarged the churches and monafleries, and 
created new ones every^jyhere, in a more ftately 
and fumptuous manmy;^ than had been known 
in thefe kingdoms before. This is what our 
hiftorians take notice of, and call it a new man* 
ncr of building ; we ftyle it now the Norman 
architecture : the criterion of which is, I con- 
ceive, chiefly its maflivenefs and enlarged di- 
menfions, in which it far exceeded the Saxon« i 

Somp fpecimens of this Norman kind of build- * i 

ing had indeed been produced a little time before 
the Conquefl, owing to our communication 
with the Normans, whofe cuftoms.and manners 
king Edward, who had been educated in that 

tern delicati. Domi in^ntia sedificia (ut dixi) moderato* 
fumptus moliri, paribus mvidere fuperiores praetergredi vellc, 
&c. Religionis norniam in Anglia ufque quaque emortuam 
adventu fuo fufcitarunt ; videas ubique in villis ecclefias, iu 
vicis et urbibus monafteria novo sdificandi genere confur- 
gere, recenti ritu patriam florere, ita ut fibi periifle diem. 
quique opulentus exiftimet, quern non aliqua prsclara mag* 
nificentia illuftret/* Ibid. p. 1025, 

court. 
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^i'^S'^B^f Ji^S''^ ereded at Weltmin- 
^^S'wfl^tS'wffi-®!^^^^^^ ^^ ^ pattern to 
^^Sl'lfitJi'^^ A i^' .Stalled by many, at a 

^t^ IF(¥iIw^¥L9.'""*^^-^''*^ ^^^ ^'* Peter's 
%wc^N?^l§k|| AbKllIt about the fame rime. 
i^'g'^i^n^^^QJt'^Si^aining: this mode of 
V^W^^^Jl'l^'i^^ of profefTed artifts, 

^iSli!|id|^c^^^^^a^s appears to us at this 

^^!E@;^Hji*^:gD the magnitude or fize 

^■Vi^^^E^^i^^ The Saxon churches 

I^MISi^^^^^^^^ and well conftruAed, 

_ - _ "j^^^'*^^'^^ ' ^"* generally of a 

_^ ^^^^^^y begun and finifhcd in 

ScKJnc'a^^J^S^ time. The works of 
Pi^P'^^^^'^^-^i^ fumptuous, and mag- 
^P^^^l^^fjcfi^lt and breadth, and car- 

^^i^;^n£<i^^^^s^r^ges of pillars one over 
^^^^£^if^^^«'3d^eniions, connected to- 

. -H- -^ag: ^. ^, .«, .», 

tial|'s:^Angtia, fed nutritus in Nor- 
ng^tu^us, pene in Gallicum tranfi- 
Bl^^ Nonnannia plurimos, quos 
^immenfum exaltabat— coepit 
^ aliis Normannia introductis 
i^^conun mores in multis imi- 
ujit. Gale. 

^as conllruentes, exemplum 
^abantur fumptuofis." Mattb. 
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gether by various arches y (all of them circular) ; 
forming thereby a lower and upper portico, and 
over them a gallery ; and on the outfide three 
tiers of windows : in the centre was a lofty 
ftrong tower, and fometimes one or two more 
added at the weft end, the front of which gene- 
rally extended beyond the fide-ifles of the nave 
or body of the church. 

The obfervation made on rebuilding St. Paul's 
in king William Rufus's time, after the fire of 
London in 1086, by Mauritius, biftiop of that 
fee, viz. ** That the plan was fo extenfive, and 
the defign fo great, that moft people who lived 
at that time cenfured it as a ra(h undertaking, 
and judged that it never would be accomplifti- 
ed*;** is in fomc meafure applicable to moft 
of the churches begun by the Normsins. — Their 
plan was indeed great and noble, and they laid 
out their whole defign at firft; fcarcely, we may 
imagine^^ with a view of ever living to fee it 

1 ^^ Diverfis fultum coluninis, ac maltiplicibus volutum 
hinc et inde arcubus :'' as Sulcardus, a monk of Weft- 
minfter, defcribes the abbey church there^ built by Edward 
the Confeflbr ; which was of this kind. Widmore's Hift, 
of Weftininfter Abbey, p. lo, 

* ^^ Nova fecit (Mauiitius) fundamenta tain fpaciofa, ut 
qui ea tempeftate vixenmt plerique cceptum hoc ejus tan- 
quam temerarium et audax nimium reprehenderent^ nun- 
quam futurum dicente^^ ut molis tarn in^entis ftru6iura ali- 
quando perficeretur/' Godwin de Prceml. Angl. p. 175. 

F - com- 
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church^.'* The biflioprics and all the beft 
ccclefiaftical preferments were filled by thofe 
foreigners, and the eftates of the Saxon nobility / 

were divided among them. Thus being enriched i 

and fumiflied with the means, it muft be 
owned, they fparcd neither pains nor coft in 
credting churches, monaderies, caftles, and / 

other edifices both for public and private ufe, 
in the moft ftately and fumptuous manner. And ■ 

I think we may venture to fay, that the circu- 
lar arch, round-headed doors and windows, 
maffive pillars, with a kind of regular bafe and i 

capital, and thick walls, without any very pro- 
minent buttrefles, were univerfally ufed by 
them to the end of king Henry the Firft*s reign, 
A. D. 1 1 34; and are the chief charafteriftics of 
their ftyle of building: and among other pe- 
culiarities tjiat diftinguifli it, we may obfcrve, 
that the capitals of their pillars were generally 
left plain, without any manner of fculpture; 
though inftances occur of foliage and animals 
on them ; as thofe on the eaft fide of the fouth 
tranfept at Ely. The body or trunk of their 
vaft maffive pillars were ufually plain cylinders, 
or fet off only with fmall half-columns united 

^ '* Anglia fad;a eft exterorum habitation et alienigena-*. 
rum dominatio ; nullus hodie Anglus dux, vel pontifex^ vel 
abbas ^ advense quique divitias et vifcera corrodunt Anglias ; 
nee (pes uUa eft finiendse miferisB/^ Malme^. de Reg. 
Angl. p, 93. 
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in at regular diftances, as in the nave of old 
St. PauFs, and the great tower at Hereford (all 
of them found alfo in more ancient Saxon build- 
ings); — the billeted mouldings as if a cylinder 
ihould be cut into fmall pieces of equal lengthy 
and thefe ftiick on alternately round the face of 
the arches ; as in the choir of Peterborough, at 
St. Crofs, and round the windows of the upper 
tire on the outfide of the nave at Ely : this latter 
ornament was often ufed (as were alfo fome of 
the others) ^szfafcia^ band^ or ^//f/, round the 
outfide of their buildings. Then to adorn the 
infide walls below, they had rows of little pil- 
lars and arches 1 and applied them alfo to deco-« 
rate large vacant fpaces in the walU without : 
and the corbel table^ confifting of a feries of 
fmali arches without pillars, but with heads of 
men and animals, ferving inftead of corbels or 
brackets to fupporf them, which they placed 
below the parapet, projedling over the upper, 
and fbmetimes the middle tire of windows; — the 
hatched mouldin^j ufed both on the faces of the 
arches, or for a fqfcia on the outfide ; as if cut 
with the point of an ax at regular diftances, and 
fo left rough ; — ^and the nebule^ a projeiftion ter- 
minating by an undulating line ^^-s.^-.x^^sw.^xt as 
under the upper range of windows at Peterbo* 
rough. To thefe marks that diftinguifh ths 
S^on or ^orman ftyle, we may add that they 
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^^'r^SSl^''^^""^"^'^''-'' '^^^^ canopies), 
^..uM.'^i^'l^^^ll^^ indeed any flatues to 
i£i|||fe^»^t§thc outfide, which are 
i$^£V$>^$«hat is now called the 
f&^iSS^Sp iigures we fometimes 
|^illFD\^$0'-ways, fuch as is that 
;feS}||Sl>|| IStrcbert Lofing over the 
i»«^^gl^l^0{lorwich, feemingly of 
lilK^vllB Inall figure of our Sa- 
;:^#^:rg]^uth doors at Ely. &c. 
t^i^cS-^S^cfe are rather mezzo- 
iAS^t^j^3^d it is known that they 
!^:^a^^K^tvith profufion; as in 
i^pi^^9^^^|. gateway at Bury, and 
^^:«^*Q^:^ Ely. Efcutcheons of 
-^t^^^-i^*|>^cr, feen in thefe fa- 

t^^CP^i^^enough in after times : 
^^^:^>^;traceTy in their vault. 
^np^i^:|^^cularities in the Saxon 
iSSitl^'t^: Riding, however minute 
|S^^^8^*^^» y«* w'** ^^ found 
u|f^^:a^V||»y contribute toafcertain 
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It cannot be cxpedled we (hould be able to 
enumerate all the decorations they made ufe of, 
for they defigned variety in the choice of them ; 
but a judicious antiquarian who has made the 
prevailing modes of architefture in diilant times 
his fludy, will be able to form very probable 
conjectures concerning the age of moft of thcfe 
ancient ftrudlures; the alterations that have 
been niade in them fince their firft ere<5tion will 
often difcover themfelves to his eye. Perhaps 
the moft ufual change he will find in them is in 
the form of the windows ; for in many of our 
oldeft churches, I mean fuch as were built 
within the firft age after the Conqueft, the 
windows, which were originally round-headed, 
have fince been altered for others [^6] of a more 
modern date, with pointed arches. Inftances of 
this kind are numerous, and may often be dif- 
tbvered, by examining the courfes of the ftone- 
work about them ; unlefs the outward face of 
the building was new-cafed at the time of their 
infertion, as it fometimes happened: without 
attending to this, we fliall be at a lofs to ac- 
count for that mixture of round and pointed 
arches we often meet with in the fame build- 
ing- 

' There is perhaps hardly any one of our ca- 
thedral churches of this early Norman ftyle (I 
mean with round arches and large pillars) rc- 
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diftindlion of round and pointed arches, Gothic : 
though I find of late the fafliion is to apply the 
term fokly to the latter ; the reafon for which is 
not very apparent. The word Gothic no doubt 
implies a relation fome way or other to the 
Goths ; and if fo» then the old Roman way of 
building with round arches above defer ibed 
feems to have the cleared title to that appella* 
tion ; not that I imagine the Goths invented, or 
brought it with them ; but that it had its rife in 
the Gothic age, or about the time the Goths in- 
vaded Italy. The ftyle of building with pointed 
a^'ches is modern, and feems not to have been 
known in the world till the Goths ceafed to* 
make a figure in it. Sir Chriftopher Wren 
thought this (hould rather be called the Saracen 
way of building : the fifft appearance of it here 

« 

was indeed in the time of the Crufades ; and that 
xnight induce him to think the archetype was 
brought hither by fome who had been, engaged 
in thofe expeditions, when they returned from 
the Holy Land. But the obfervations of feveral 
learned travellers « who have accurately furveyed 
the ancient mode of building in thofe parts of 
the world, do by no means favour that opinion, 
or difcover the leaft traces of it. Indeed 1 have 
not yet met with any fatisfadlory account of the 

f Ppcocke^ NcgrdeDj Sb9Wt 
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aie round ; the weft door is a round arch richly 
ornamented; and before it a portico or porch 
of three arches, fupported by two pillars ; that 
opposite to the church-door is round, the other 
two pointed, but thefe have been rebuilt^ The 
gteat weftern tower of Ely cathedral, built in 
the fame reign by GeofFry Rydel bifhop there, 
[38] who died A. D. 1 189, confifts of pointed 
arches. At York, under the choir, remains 
much of the old work, built by archbilhop 
Roger in Henry the Second's reign; the arches 
are but juft pointed, and rife on (hort round p\U 
lars, whofe capitals are adorned with animals and 
foliage : many other inftances of the fame age 
might be recollected; and poflibly fome may 
occur of an earlier date ; for this, like moft no- 
velties, we may fuppofe, was introduced by 
degrees* 

In Henry the Third*s reign the circular arch 
and maflive column feem wholly to have beeh 
laid afide, and the pointed arch and flender pil- 
lar being fubftituted in their room, obtained 
fuch general approbation throughout the king« 
dom, that feveral parts of thofe ftrong and 
ftately buildings that had been ereifled in the 
preceding age were taken down, and their di- 
menfions enlarged, ^ in order to make room for 
this new mode of building. The cathedral 
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the particular fiyle then in ufe : fuch is that ele« 
gant ftrudture at the eaft end of Ely cathedral \ 
built by Hugh Norwold bidiiop of Ely"", who, 
in the year 1234, took down the circular eaft 
end of the churchy and laid the foundation of 
his new building, now called the Prelbyteryg 
which he finifhed in 1350. King Henry alfo% 
in the year 1245, ordered the eaft end, tower, 
and tranfept of the abbey church at Weftmin- 
fter, built by Edward the Confeffor, to be taken 
down, in order to rebuild them at his own ex« 
penfe in a more elegant form : he did not live, 
it feems^ to complete his whole deiign; but 
the difference of ftyle in that part of the church 
from the other, weft ward of the crofs, which 
was alfo rebuilt afterwards, indicates how far 
the work was carried on in that king's time, or 
foon after. ** The new work of St. Paul's, fa 
called, at the eaft end, above the choir, was 
begun in the year 1251 • Alfo the new work of 
St. Paul's, to wit, the crofs-ifles^ were begun 
to be new built in the year 1^56^." Befidcs 
thefc, we find there were a great many confif- 

' The whole of the building called the Prelbytery confifts 
of nine arches ; only the fix eafiemmoft, wiih that end, 
were built by bifliop Norwold ; the other three adjoining ta 
the dome were afterwards rebuilt by bifhop Hotham, in the 
reigns of Edward II. and Edward III. 

»» MS. Bibl. Cotton. Tiberius, B. 2. fol. 246. 

" Matth, Paris Hift. p. 581. 861. • 

! Stow's Survey of i«ond. vol. i. p. 639. 

derable 
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jftoiie. The vaulting of Salifbury cathedral, 
Qcie of the earlieft, is high pitched, betweea 
arches and crofs-fpringers only, without any 
further decorations ; but fome that were built 
foon after are more ornamental, rifing from their 
impofts with more fpringers, and fpreading 
themfelves to the middle of the vaulting, are 
enriched at their interfedlion with carved orljs, 
foliage, and other devices — as in bifhop Nor- 
wold's work above mentioned ^. 

« 

As to the windows of that age, we find they 
were long, narrow, Iharp-pointed, and ufually 
decorated on the infide and outfide with fmall 
marble fhafts : the order and difpofition of the 
windows varied in fome meafure according to 
the ilories of which the building confiiled : in 
one of three ftories, the uppermoft had com- 
monly three windows within the compafs of 
every arch, the centre one being higher than 
thofe on each fide ; the middle tire or flory had 
two within the fame fpace ; and the loweft only 
one window, ufually divided by a pillar or mul« 
lion, and often ornamented on the top with ^ 
trefoil, fingle roie, or fome fuch fimple deco- 
ration; which probably gave the hint for 
branching out the whole head into a variety of 
tracery and foliage, when the windows came 

? Page 79, 
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the moft per fed ftrudlures of that age, is an ob- 
long fquare; it has no pillars nor fide-ifles, but 
is fupported by ftrong fpiring buttreffes, and 
was decorated on the out fide with ftatues over 
the eaft and weft windows ; and withinfide alfo 
with ftatues, and a great variety of other fculp* 
ture well executed ^, 

[41] The fame ftyle and manner of building 
prevailed all the reign of Edward III. and with 
regard to the principal parts and members, con- 
tinued in ufe to the reign of Henry VII. and 
the greater part of Henry VIIL ; only towards 
the latter part of that period the windows were 
lefs pointed and more open ; a better tafte for 
ilatuary began to appear ; and indeed a greater 
care feems to have been beftowed on all the or- 
namental parts, to give them a lighter and higher 
finifhing ; particularly the ribs of the vaulting, 
which had been large, and feemingly formed 
for ftrength and fupport, became at length di- 
vided into fuch an abundance of parts iflliing 
from their imports a.s from a centre, and fpread- 
ing themfelves over the vaulting, where they 
were intermixed with fuch delicate fculpture as 

» The faihion of adorning the weft end of our churches 
with rows of ftatues in tabdmacles or niches, with canopies 
over them, obtained very foon after the introduction of points 
ed arches ; as may be feen at Peterborough and Salifbury j 
and in later times w^ find them in a more improved tafte^i 
(L8 at Lichfield and Wells. 
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thofe places where they were much wanted, 
and had the lands and impropriated tithes, 
which the feveral religious orders had unjuftly 
taken from the fecular clergy^ and kept pof* 
feffion of by papal authority, been refervcd out 
of the general fale of their revenues, and reftored 
to their proper ufe, the maintenance of the 
clergy, to whom of right they belonged, we at 
this time fhould have had lefs caufe to regret 
the general ruin of all thofe religious houfes that 
cnfued, and the prefent fcanty provifion that re-* 
mains to the clergy in fome of the largeft cures 
in the kingdom* 

The havoc and deflrudioo of thofe fumptuous 
edifices that fopn followed their furrender gave 
a moft fatal turn to the fpirit of building and 
adorning of churches ; architecture in general was 
thereby difcouraged, and that mode of it in 
particular which was then in a very fiourilhing 
ftate, and had continued fo for more than thre^ 
centuries, funk under the weight, and was bu^ 
ried in the ruins of thofe numerous ftrudtures 
which fell at that time. 

Unhappily, the orders and injunctions given 
to the feveral commiflioners under king Hen*, 
ry VIII. and in the following reign during the 
minority of Edward VI. and like wife in queen 
Elizabeth's time, for removing and taking away 
9II fhrines and fuperftitious relics, and feizing 



IjU'Mi'ITham's 
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mitted in thofe days ; others through inattentioti 
and negleft (befides the defects they are unavoid- 
ably fubjeft to by age) are become ruinous and 
hailing to utter decay, unlefs timely fupported : 
infomuch that very few of them, excepting 
thofe in large and populous cities and towns ^ 
the number of which is fmall in comparifon of 
the reft, can juftly be confidered as in a proper 
ftate of repair, decent and becoming ftrudlures 
confecrated to the public fervice of God. The 
chapels indeed belonging to the feveral colleges 
in the two univerfities (very few need to be ex- 
cepted) claim our particular notice for the care 
and expenfe we find beftowed on them, the 
decent order in which they are kept, and the 
juftnefs and elegance of their ornaments. And 
our cathedral churches, thofe monuments of the 
pious zeal and magnificence of our forefathers^ 
we doubt not will foon appear again in a ftate 
becoming their dignity. The care and attentioa 
that is paid them by the prefent fet of governors 
in their refpedlive churches* dcferves the higheft 

enco- 

» To inftance the particular cathedral churches that have 
Ibeen repaired and beautified within the lail thirty or forty 
years^ and the feveral defigns formed to bring them to a 
ftill more perfefik ftate, would carry me beyond my prefent 
purpofe. It may be fufficient only to intimate what has 
been done of late at York, Lincoln, Peterborough, Ely, 
Norwich, Chichefter, Salifbury, &c. But as that particu- 
lar fcheme ffi raifing a fufficient fund for thefe purpofes, 

happily 
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lions ecclefiaftical and civil concurred with the 
fpirit of piety which then prevailed , in provid- 
ing ftrudtures for religious worfhip. In fubfe- 
quent ages this fpirit ilill increafed, and occa- 
fioned an emulation in railing religious [44] 
edifices wherever it was neceffary, or in adorning 
thofe which were already raifed. — The fruits of 
this ardour we now reap. Since then the pious 
munificence of our anceftors has raifed thefe 
facred edifices, appropriated to religious ufes, wc 
arc furely under the ftrongeft obligations to re- 
pair as much as poflible the injuries of time, 
and preferve them by every precaution from total 
ruin and decay. Where the particular funds appro- 
priated to this purpofe are infufficient, it becomes 
neceflary to apply to the affluent, who cannot furely 
ref ufe to prevent by their liberal contributions the 
fevere reproach of negle<^ing thofe ilruc^ures 
which in all ages have been held facred. 
** Horace tells the Roman people, 

Dii multa neglefti dederunt 
Hefperiae mala lufbuofas ; 

and affures them their misfortunes will not end 
^ till they repair the temples of their gods : 

Deli6):a majorum immeritus lues, 
Romane^ donee templa refeceris, 
^defque labentes deomm, et 
la nigro fimulacra fumo. 

This 
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edifices unlverfally allowed to be of Saxon work* 
manfhip ; one of them the ancient conventual 
church at Ely. 

The writers here alluded to are, Alcuin, an 
ecclefiaftic who lived in the eighth century i 
and, in a poem entitled De Pontificibus £c- 
clefise Ebor. publifhed by Dr. Gale A.D. 1691, 
defcribes the church of St. Peter at York ; which 
he himfelf, in conjunction with Eanbald, had 
aflifled archbilhop Albert to rebuild. In this 
. poem he particularizes by name both columns 
and arches, as may be feen in note^. 

The author of the Defcription of the Abbey 
of Ramfay in Huntingdonlhire, which was 
founded A. D. 974, by Ailwobd, ftyled alder- 
man of all England, aflifted therein by Ofwald 
bifhop of Worcefter, in that account names both 
arches and columns, as is ihown in note ^. 

Richard prior of Hexham, who flourifhed 
about the year 11 80, and left a defcription of 
that church, part of which was ilanding in his 
time, though built by Wilfrid, anno 674; he 

* ^^ Aft nova bafilicce mine ftrudiura diebus^'' &c.1 
(This note is the fame as Mr. Bentham ^ves, p» 46.) 

* ^^ Duae quoque turres ipfis teAorum cuiminibus emine* 
bant, quarum minor verfus occidentem, in fronte bafilicse^ 
pulchram intrantibus infulam a longe fpedaculum praebebat; 
major vero in ouadrifids ftrufturae medio cohimnas quatuor^ 
porre£tis de alia ad aliam arcubus fibi invicem connexus^ 
ne laxe defluerunt, deprimebat.'' Hift. Ramefienfis^ inter 
XV. Scriptores^ edit, per Gale. 

H likewife 
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buildings ** according to the Roman manner,'* 
this alone would be fufficient to confute that 
ill-grounded opinion; and at the fame time 
proves that what we commonly call Saxon is in 
reality Roman architefture. ! 

This was the ftyle of building pradifed all 4 

over Europe ; and it continued to be ufed by f 

the Normans, after their arrival here, till the 
introduiflion of what is called the Gothic, ' 

which was not till about the end of the reign of 

Weremouth), and brought them over for that purpofe : he 
profecuted this work with extraordinary zeal and diligence, , 

infomuch that, within the compafs of a year after the found- 
ations were laid, he caufed the roof to be put on, and di- 
vine feryice to be performed in it. Afterwards, when the 
building was near finifhed, he fent over to France for arti- 
ficers ikilled in the myflery of making glafs (an art till that 
time unknown to the inhabitants of Britain), to glaze the 
windows both of the porticos and principal parts of the 
church 3 which work they not only executed, but taught the 
Englifh nation that mod ufeful art/' Bentham's Hifiory of 
Ely, p« 31 of this edition. 

What Bede here affirms of the abbat Benedl£k, that he 
firft introduced the art of making dafs into this kingdom, is 
by no means inconfiftent with Eddius's account of bifhop 
Wilfrid's glazing the windows of St. Peter's church at York 
about the year 669, /. e. feven or eight years before this 
time; for glafs might have been imported from abroad by 
Wilfrid. But Benediit firft brought over the artifts who 
taught the Saxons the art of making glafs. That the win- 
dows in churches were ufually glazed in that age abroad,) 
as Well as in thefe parts, we learn from Bede; who, fpeaking 
of the church on Mount Olivet, about a mile from Jerufa- 
lem, fays, *^ In the weft front of it were eight windows, 
which on fome occafions ufed to beilluminatea with lamps, 
which (hone fo bright through the glafs, that the mount 
ieemed in a blaze/' Bedae Lib. de Locis Sanctis, cap. vi. 

H % Henry 
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fcen the exa£k accounts in records of the charge of the fabrics 
of fome of our cathedrals, near four hundred years old^ 
cannot but have a great efteem for their economy, and ad- 
mire how foon they ere&ed fuch lofty ftru6tures. Indeed^ 
great height they thought the greateft magnificence : few 
ftones were ufed but what a man might carry up a ladder on 
hi$ back from fcafibld to fcafibld, though they had pullies 
and fpoked wheels upon occafion; but having reje£ked 
cornices, they had no need of great engines : ftone upon 
fione was eafily piled up to great heights ; therefore the pride 
of their works was in pinnacles and (leeples. 

^^ In this they eifentidly difiered from the Roman way, 
who laid all their mouldings horizontally, which made the 
bed perfpefiive : the Gothic way, on the contrary, carried 
all their mouldings perpendicular ; fo that the ground-work 
being fettled, they had nothing elfe to do but to fpire all up 
as they could. Thus they made their pillars of a bundle of 
little torus's, which they divided into more when they came 
to the roof; and thefe torus's fplit into many fmall ones, 
and traverfing one another, ffave occafion to the tracery 
work, as they call it, of which the fociety y^ere the invent- 
ors. They ufed the fharp-headed arch, which would rife 
with little centring, required lighter key-ftones and lefs 
buttment, and yet would bear another row of doubled 
arches, rifing from the key- done; by the diverfifying of 
which they erected eminent ftru£iures ; fuch as the fteeples 
of Vienna, Strafburg, and many others. They affe&ed 
ileeples, though the Saracens themfelves moft ufed cupolas. 
The church of St, Mark at Venice is built after the Saracen 
manner. Glafs began to be ufed in windows, and a great 
part of the outfide ornaments of churches confided in the 
tracery works of difpofing the mullions of the windows for 
ttie better fixing in of the glafs. Thus the work required 
fewer materials, and the workmanfhip was for the moft 
part performed by fiat moulds, in which the wardens could 
eafily inftru6t hundreds of artificers. It muft be confefled, 
this was an ingenious compendium of work fuited to thefe 
northern climates ; and I muft alfo own, that works of the 
fame height and magnificence in the Roman way would be 
very much more expenfive than in the other Gothic manner, 
managed with judgment. But as all modes, when once the 
old rational ways are defpifed, turn at lad into unbounded 
fancies, this tracery induced too much mincing of the ftone 
iftfo open baUlement3, and fpindling pinnacles^ and little 
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it feems likely that many ancient buildings of 
this kind, or at lead their remains, would be 
found in thofe countries from whence it is faid 
to have been brought ; parts of which have at 

forgotten : from all the marks of the new archite£lure it can 
only be attributed to the Moors; or, what is the fame thing, 
to the Arabians or Saracens ; who have expreifed in their 
archite6lure the fame tafte as in their poetry ; both the one 
and the other falfely delicate, crowded with fuperfluous or- 
naments, and often very unnatural; the imagination is 
highly worked up in both ; but it is an extravagant imagi- 
nation ; and this has rendered the edifices of the Arabians 
(we may include the other orientals) as extraordinary as 
their thoughts. If any one doubts of this aflertion, let us ap- 
peal to any one who has feen the mofques and palaces of Fez, 
or fome of the cathedrals in Spain, built by the Moors : one 
model of this fort is the church at Burgos ; and even in 
this ifland there are not wanting feveral examples of the 
fame: fuch buildings have been vulgarly called Modem 
Gothic, but their tnie appellation is Arabic, Saracenic, or 
Morefque. This manner was introduced into Europe through 
Spain ; learning flourifhed among the Arabians all the time 
that their dominion was in full power; they fludied philo- 
fophy, mathematics, phyfic, and poetry. The love of 
learning was at once excited ; in all places that were not at 
too great diftance from Spain thefe authors were read ; and 
fuch of the Greek authors as they had tranflated into Ara- 
bic, were from thence turned into Latin. The phyfic and 
philofophy of the Arabians fpread themfelves in Europe, and 
with tbeie their archite£ture : many churches were built 
after the Saracenic mode; and others with a mixture of 
heavy and light proportions : the alteration that the difference 
of the climate might require was little, if at all, confidered. 
In moil fouthern parts of Europe and in Africa, the windows 
(before the ufe of glafs), made with narrow apertures, and 
placed very high in the walls of the building, occafioned 
a (hade and darknefs withinfide, and were all contrived to 
guard againft the fierce rays of the fun ; yet were ill fuited 
to thofe latitudes, where that glorious luminary fhades its 
feebler influences, and is rarely feen but through a watery 
cloud/' Rious's Architedure. 
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which, containing more than a femicircle, con- 
tra6ts towards its bafe, by which it is rendered 
unfit to bear any confiderable weight, being 
folely calculated for ornament. In Romefy 
church, Hampfhire, there are feveral arches 
fomewhat of that form. 

In the drawings of the Moorifh buildings given 
in Les Delices de TEfpagne, faid to be faithful 
reprefentations, there are- no traces of the ftylc 
called Gothic archite(5ture ; there, as well as in 
the Moorifh caflle at Gibraltar, the arches are 
all reprefented circular. Perhaps a more gene^ 
ral knowledge of thefe buildings would throw 
fome lights on the fubjedt, at prefent almofl en« 
tirely enveloped in obfcurity : poflibly the Moors 
may, like us, at different periods, have ufed 
different manners of building. Having thus in 
vain attempted to difcpver from whence we had 
this llyle, let us turn ta what is more certainly 
known, the time of its introdudiion into this 
kingdom, and the fucceflive improvements and 
changes it has undergone. 

Its firft appearance here was towards the latter 
end of the reign of king Henry II . but it was 
not at once thoroughly adopted ; fome (hort folid 
columns, and femicircular arches, being re- 
tained and mixed with the pointed ones. An 
example of this is feen in the weft end of the 
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one plan; whence arifes that fymmetry and 
agreement of parts not .to be met with in many of 
our other cathedral churches, which have moftly 
been built at different times, and in a variety 
of ftyles. The fafhionable manner of building 
at this period, and till the reign of Henry VIII. 
as is defcribed by Mr. Bentham, fee in note '. 

In the beginning of the reign of Henry VIII. 
or rather towards the latter end of that of 
Henry VII. when brick building became com- 
mon, a new kind of low pointed arch grew 
much in ufe : it was defcribed from four cen- 
tres, was very round at the haunches, and the 
angle at the top was very obtufe. This fort of 
arch is to be found in every one of cardinal 
Wolfey's buildings; alfb at Weft Sheen; an 
ancient brick gate at Mile End, called King 
John's Gate ; and in the great gate of the palace 
of Lambeth. From this time Gothic architec- 
ture began to decline, and was foon after fup- 
planted by a mixed ftyle, if one may venture 
to call it one; wherein the Grecian and Go- 
thic, however difcordaqt and irreconcilable, are 
jumbled together. Concerning this mode of 
building, Mr. Wayton, in his Obfervations on 
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During the whole reign of Henry III. the fafliionable 
pillars to our churches were'^] — ['* one can hardly help con- 
cluding, that archite6fcure arrived at its higheft point of glory 
in thHjkingdom but juft before its filial perio4.'' (S^e 54r« 
penthaih>, p, 80 — 87.) 
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Gothic edifice, has afFdcftedly difplayed his uni- 
verfal (kill in the modern architedture, by giving 
us all the five orders together. However, moft 
of the great buildings of queen Elizabeth's 
reign have a ftyle peculiar to themfelves both 
in form and finifliing ; where, though much of 
the old Gothic is retained, and great part of the 
new tafte is adopted, yet neither predominates ; 
while both, thus diftindlly blended, compofe a 
fantaftic fpecies hardly reducible to any clafs or 
name. One of its charafteriftics is the afFeda- 
tion of large and lofty windows ; where, fays 
Bacon, you fhall have fometimes fair houfes fo 
full of glafs that one cannot tell where to be- 
come to be out of the fun." 

The marks which conftitute the charadcer of 
Gothic or Saracenical architedkure, are, its nu- 
merous and prominent buttrefles, its lofty fpires 
and pinnacles, its large and ramified windows, 
its ornamental niches or canopies, its fculptured 
faints, the delicate lace- work of its fretted roofs, 
and the profufion of ornaments laviftied indif- 
criminately over the whole building: but its 
peculiar diftinguifhing charadteriilics are ^ the 
fmall cluttered pillars and pointed arches, formed 
by the fegments of two interfedling circles; 
which arches, though laft brought into ufe, are 
evidently of more fimple and obvious conftruc- 
tion than the femicircular ones j two flat ftones, 
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pmper to add Tome particulars relative to Caen 

flone, 

in that country, with the Saxon remains of what we find 
at home ; and particularly in that famenefs of ftyle in the 
latter religious edifices of the knights templars (profefledly 
built upon the model of the church of the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerufalem) with the earlier remains of our Saxon edifices. 
Now the architefture of the Holy Land was Grecian, but 
greatly fallen from its ancient elegance. Our Saxon per- 
formance was indeed a bad copy of it ; and as much infe- 
rior to the works of St. Helene and Juftinian as theirs were 
to the Grecian models they had followed : yet ftill the foot- 
fteps of ancient art appeared in the circular arches, the 
entire columns, the divifion of the entablature into a fort 
of architrave, frize, and corniche, and a folidity equally 
^iffufed over the whole mafs. This, by way of diftin6lion, 
I would call the Saxon architefture. But our Norman 
works had a very different original. When the Goths had 
conquered Spain, and the genial warmth of the climate and 
the religion of the old inhabitants had ripened their wits 
and inflamed their miftaken piety (both kept in exercife by 
the neighbourhood of the Saracens, through emulation of 
their fervice and ^verfion to their fuperftition), they ftruck 
out a new fpecies of architefture, unknown to Greece and 
Rome; upon original principles, and ideas much nobler 
than what had given birth even to claffical magnificence. For 
this northern people having been accuftomed, durirtg the 
gloom of Paganifm, to wor(hip the Deity in groves (a prac- 
tice common to all nations), when their new religion re- 
quired covered edifices,, they ingenioufly projected to make 
them refemble groves as nearly as the diftance of architec- 
ture would permit; at once indulging their old prejudices 
and providing for their prefent conveniences by a cool re- 
ceptacle in X fultry climate ; and with what (kill and fuccefs 
they executed the projeft, by the affiftance of Saracen ar- 
chitefts, whofe exotic ftyle of building very luckily fuited 
their purpofe, appears from hence, that no attentive ob- 
ferver ever viewed a regular avenue of well-grown trees, in- 
termixing their branches over head, but it prefently put 
him in mind of the long vifto through the Gothic cathedral; 
or even entered one of the larger and more elegant edifices 
of this kind, but it prefented to his imagination an avenue of 
^rees^; and this alone is what can be truly called the Gothic 
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feCQrds originally given in Dr. DucarrePs Anglo 
Norman Antiquities \ - * 

I fhall clofe this article with recommending 
it to fuch as defirc more knowledge of thefe 
matters than is communicated in this (light 
compilation, to perufe Wren's Parentalia, War- 



* In page 7 of his preface, it is faid, that the keeps of 
the ancient caftles were coined, and their arches faced with 
ilone, brought from Caen in Normandy. A curious gen- 
tleman has favoured me with the following particulars re- 
fpefting this ftone : formerly vaft quantities of this ftone 
were brought to England; London bridge^ Weftminfter 
abbey, and many other* edifices, being built therewith. See 
Stow's Survey of London, edit. 1633, p. 31, 32, &c. See 
alfo Rot. Liter, patent. Norman, de anno 6 Hen. W^ p. i, 
m. 22. — '^ De quarreris albae petrse in fuburbio villae de Caen 
annexandis dominio regis pro reparatione ccclefiarum, caf- 
trorum, et fortalitiorum, tam in Anglia quam in Normannia.*' 
See alfo Rot. Normanniae, de anno 9 Hen. V. m. 31, dorf. 
— ^^ Arreftando naves pro tranfportatione lapidum et pe- 
trarum, pro conftruftione abbatiae fan£ti Petri de Weftmin- 
fter a partibus Cadomi.*' Ibid. m. 30. — *^ Pro domo Jefu 
de Bethleem de Shene, de lapidibus in quarreris circa l»illam 
de Cadomo capiendis pro conftruftione ecclefiae, clauftri, et 
cellarum domus praediftae *' See alfo Rot. Franciae, de 
anno 35 Hen. VL m. 2. — ^^ Pro falvo conduftu ad fuppli- 
cationem abbatis et conventus beati Petri Weftmonafterii, 
pro mercatoribus de Caen in Normannia, veniendis in An- 
gliam cum lapidibus de Caen pro reparatione monafterii 
prasdidi. Tefte rege apud Weftm. 15 die Augufti." See 
alfo Rot. Franciae, de anno 38 Hen. VL m. 23. — *^De falvo 
conduftu pro nave de Caen in regnum Anglias revenienda, 
cum lapidibus de Caen pro reparatione monafterii de Weft- 
minfter. Tefte rege apud Weftm. 9 die Maii.'* — ^Now, how- 
ever, the exportation of this ftone out of France is fo ftriftly 
prohibited, that when it is to be fent by fea, the owner of 
the ftone, as well as the mafter of the veflel on board which 
it is to be fliipped, is obliged to give fecurity that it fliall 
not be fold to foreigners. 

ton's 
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ton's Thoughts on Spcnfer's Fairy Queen, and 
the Ornaments of Churches coniidered ; but 
above all, Mr. Bentham's Diflertation on Saxon 
and Norman archiredlurc, prefixed to his Hif- 
tory of Ely, to which the author of this account 
cfteems himfelf much beholden^ 
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known. This flyle accordingly foon after made 
its appearance in a regular fhape. The building 
before us feems to be a colledtion of architec- 
tural eflays, with refpedl to the difpofition and 
form both of the effential parts and of the fub- 
ordinate ornaments. Here we find the pon- 
derous Saxon pillar of the fame dimenfions in 
its circumference as in its length, which, how^- 
ever, fupports an incipient pointed arch. The 
windows and arches are fome of them Ihort, 
with fcmicircular heads, and fome of them im- 
moderately long, and terminating like a lance. 
Others are in the horfe-fhoe form, of which the 
entrance into the north porch is the moft curious 
fpecimen. In one place we have a curious trian- 
gular arch. The capitals and bafes of the columns 
alternately vary in their form as well as in their 
ornaments. The fame circumftance is obferyable 
in the ribs of the arches, efpecially in the north 
and fouth ifles, fome of them being plain, others 
profufely embellifhed, and in different ftyles, 
even within the fame arch. Here we view almoft 
every kind of Saxon and Norman ornament, 
the chevron, the billet, the hatched, the pellet, 
the fret, the indented, the nebule, the wavey, 
all fuperiorly executed. But what is chiefly 
deferving of attention in this ancient church is, 
what may perhaps be confidered as the firft 
regular Hep to the introduction of that beau- 

4 tiful 
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tiful %Ie of architcdiure properly called the 
pointed^ and abufivcly the Go/i^/r, order; con- 
cerning the origin of which moft of our anti- 
quaries have run into the moft abfurd fyftems. 

Sir Chriftopher Wren, whofc authority has 
fcduced bifhop Lowth**, Warton, and moft 
other writers on this fubjc<a, obferving that this 
ftyle of building prevailed during the time that 
the nobility of this and the neighbouring coun« 
tries were in the habit of reforting, in quality 
of crufadersy to the Eaft, then fubjed: to the 
Saracens, fancied that they learnt it there, and 
brought it back with them into Europe. Hence 
they termed it the Saracenic ftyle. But it is to 
be remembered, that the firft or grand crufade 
took place at the latter end of the eleventh ccn» 
tury , long before the appearance of the pointed 
architecture in England, France, or Italy, 
which, if it had been copied from other build- 
ings, would have appeared amongft us all at 
once, in a regular and perfedt form. But what 
abfolutely decides this queftion is, the proof 
brought by Bentham and Grofe, that, through*^ 
out all Syria, Arabia, &c. thecp is not a Go« 
thic building to be difcovered, ' except fuch as 
were raifed by the Latin Chriftians fubfequent 
to the perfedion of that ftyle in Europe. A 

* Life of William of Wykehara. 

ftill 
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Hill more extraordinary, or rather extravagant 
theory, than that which has been confuted^ ia 
advanced by bilhop Warburton "". He fuppofes 
that the ** Goths who conquered Spain in 470, 
becoming Chriftians, endeavoured to build their 
churches in imitation of the fpreading and inter- 
lacing boughs of the groves in which they had 
been accuflomed to perform their Pagan rites 
in their native country of Scandinavia, and that 
they employed for this purpofe Saracen archi-^ 
tefts, whofe exotic ftyle fuited their purpofe.** 
The Vifigoths conquered Spain and became 
Chriftians in the fifth century ; of courfe they 
began at the fame time to build churches there. 
The Saracens did not arrive in Spain until the 
eighth century ; when, inftead of building 
churches, they deftroyed them or turned them 
into mofques. In every point of view this 
theory afcribes to the pointed architecture too 
early a date by a great many centuries. But 
fuppofing even the poffibility of its having lain 
hidden there for fo long a period, certain it is, 
that in this cafe, according to our former ob- 
fervation, it would at laft have burft upon the 
reft of Europe in a ftate of per fed ion, contrary 
to what every one knows was actually the cafe. 

« Notes on Pope's Epiftles— -S«e Captain Grofe's Effay, 
p. I2(0. 

But 
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"But why need wc recur to the caravanferies 
of Arabia, or to the forefts of Scandinavia, for 
a difcovery, the gradations of which we trace 
at home, in an age of improvement and* mag- 
nificence, namely, the twelfth century, and 
amongft a people who were fuperior in arts as 
well as arms to all thofe above mentioned, 
namely, the Normans ? About the time we are 
peaking of, many illuftrious prelates of that 
nation, chiefly in our own country, exhaufled 
their talents and wealth in carrying the mag- 
nificence of their cnurches and other buildings 
to the greatefl lieight poffible. Amongfl thefe 
were Roger of Sarum, Alexander of Lincoln, 
Mauritius of London, and Roger of York, each 
of whofe fuccefKve improvements were of courfe 
adopted by the reft; neverthelefs, there is reafon 
to doubt whether any or all of them contributed 
ib much as our Henry of Winchefter did to 
thofe improvements which gradually changed 
the Norman into the Gothic architedlure. 

We have remarked that the Normans, afFedt- 
ing height in their churches no lefs than length, 
were accuftomed to pile arches and pillars upon 
each other, fometimes to the height of three 
jftories, as we fee in Walkelin's work in our 
cathedral. They frequently imitated thefe 
arches and pillars in the mafonry of their plain 
walls, and, by wa^ of ornament and variety, 

K they 
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they fometimes caufed thefe plain round arches 
to interfedt each other, as we behold in the faid 
prelate's work, on the upper part of the fouth 
tranfept of Winchefter cathedral, being proba« 
bly the earlieft inftance of this interefting orna- 
ment to be met with in the kingdom. They 
were probably not then aware of the happy ef- 
fect of this inter fedlion, in forming the pointed 
arch, until De Blois, having refolved to orna- 
ment the whole fanduary of the church at 
prefent imder confideration, with thefe inter- 
fering femicircles, after richly embellifhing 
them with mouldings and pellet ornaments^ 
conceived the idea of opening them by way of 
windows, to the number of four over the altar, 
and of eight on each fide of the choir, which at 
once produced a feries of highly pointed arches. 
Pleafed with the efFed of this firft eflay at the 
eaft end, we may fuppofe that he tried the efFedt 
of that form in various other windows and arches 
which we find amongft many of the fame date 
that are circular in various parts of the church 
and tower. However that matter may be, and 
wherever the pointed arch was firft produced^ 
its gradual afcent naturally led to a long and 
narrow form of window and arch, inftead of 
the broad circular ones which had hitherto ob- 
tained; and thefe required that the pillar? on 
which they refted, or which were placed at 

their 
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their fides by way of ornament, (hould be pro-* ' 

portionably tall and flenden Hence it became 
neceiTary to choofe a material of firm texture for 
compofing them, which occafioned the general 
adoption of Purbeck marble for this purpofe. 
But even this fubflance being found too weak 
to fupport the incumbent weight, occafioned the 
fhafts to be multiplied, and thus produced the 
clufier column. But to return to the arches 
and windows j thefe being in general very nar- 
row, at the firft difcovery of the pointed arch, 
as we fee in the ruins of Hyde abbey ^^ built 
within thirty years after St. Crofs ^ 1 in the re- 
fei^oiy of Beaulieu, raifed by king John ; and 
in the infide of the tower before us, built by 
De Blois himfelf, it became necefiary fometimes 
to place two of thefe windows clofe to each 
other, which not unfrequently flood under one 
common arch, as may be difcovered in different 
parts of De Lucy's work in our cathedral, ex- 
ecuted in the reign of king John, and in the 
lower tire of the windows in the church of Net- 
ley abbey. This difpofition of two lights oc- 
cafioning a dead fpace between their heads, a 
trefoil or quatrefoil, one of the fimpleft and 

* In the part now ufed as a barn. ' . ^ / 

• Namely^ when ereAcd tjie fecond time, after having 
been deftroyed in the civil war between king $tq>hea and 
the emprefs Maud, 

K % tnoft 
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moft ancient kind of oraamcnts, was introduced 
between them, as in the porch of Bcaulicu refec- 
tory, the ornamental work of De Lucy, in the 
anciept part of the Lady chapel, Winton, and the 
weft door of the prefent church of St. Crofs. The 
happy effedt of this fimple ornament caufed the 
upper part of it to be introduced into the heads 
of the arches themfelves, fo that there is hardly 
a fmall arch or the refemblancc of an arch of any 
kind, from the days of Edward IL downtothofe 
of Henry VIIL which is not ornamented in this 
manner. The trefoil, by an eafy addition, became 
a cinquefoil, and being made ufe of in circles and 
fquares, produced fans and Catherine's wheels. 
In like manner, large eaft and weft windows 
beginning to obtain about the reign of Edward L 
required that they (hould have numerous divifions 
or muUions, which, as well as the ribs and tran* 
foms of the vaulting, began to ramify into a great 
variety of tracery, according to the archited's tafte, 
being all of them uniformly ornamented with the 
trefoil or cinquefoil head. The pointed arch 
on the outfide of a building required a canopy of 
the fame form, which, in ornamental work, as 
in the tabernacle of a ftatue, mounted up orna- 
mented with leaves or crockets, and terminated 
in ;a trefoil. In like manner, the buttreflcs that 
were ncccffary for the ftrength of thefe buildings 
could not finilh, conformably to the general ftyle 

of 
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BANGOR. 

, Pert. 

Length from call to weft - - - - 214 

of the tower at the weft end - - 19 

' of nave or body - - - - 141 
-— — of the choir, which extends entirely to 
the eaft end^ and begins beyond the crofs 

ifle S3 

of the crofs ifles from north to fouth - 96 



Breadth of the body and fide ifles - - 60 

Height of the body to the top of the roof - 34 

— — of the tower ----- 60 

Square of the tower ----- 24 



BATH. 

Length from eaft to weft - - - - ^lo 

■ of the crofs ifles from north to fouth - i a6 

Breadth of body and ifles - - - - 72 
Height of the tower - - - - •162 

— • of the roof or vauhing - - - 78 

N. B. Examined by Carter's plan. 
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BRISTOL. 

liCngth from caft to weft - - • - 
Whereof the choir includes loo, 
■ of the croft iflea from north to fouth - 
Breadth of the body and fide ifles 
Height of the tower ^ • - - - 
Chapter-houfe 46 by 26. 
The cloifters were 103 feet fquare, 

N. B. This is confidered an incomplete 
or a qautilated ilru6ture. 



Feet. 
128 

73 
127 



CANTERBURY, 

Ivength from eaft to weft . - - . 

■■■ from the weft door to the choir 
m m I of the choir to the high altar - 

From thence to the eaftern extremity, about 
-■ of the lower crofs ifles from north to 



fouth - - 

And of the upper one . - - 

Breadth of the body and ifles , . - 
I. J ' of the choir ---»-. 

Height of the fouth-rweft tower - ^ ^ 

i f of the north- weft fteeple 

Though when the fpire of lead, taken down in 

Auguft 1705, was ftaAding on the fame, it 

V^SS -P "» -! -^ f ¥ 
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214 

150 

124 

154 

74 
40 

130 

100 
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Feet. 

Height of the lantern - . ^ - 235 

Square of the fame - - - - - 35 

Height of the vaulting from the pavement - 80 

The cloiileas are fquare - - - - 134 

' N. B. Examined by the Guide printed 
1799. 



CARLISLE- 



Length from eaft to weft - - - -219 
Has been formerly - - - - 300 
Length of the crofs ifles from north to fouth - 124 
Breadth of the body and ifles of the choir part 7 1 
Height of the vaulting or roof - - - 7 ^ 
■ of the tower - - - • - 123 



CHESTER. 



Length from eaft to weft - - - - 34ft 

■ of the crofs ifles from north to fouth - 180 
Breadth of the body and ifles - • • 73 
Height of the tower - - - -. -127 

■ of the vaulting or roof - - "73 

The Tranfept part of this Cathedral is very 
irregular in the plan, that part on the fouth 
fide being very large, and ufed as a parifh 
church. 

CHICHESTER. 
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St. DAVID'S 

Length from call to weft - - - . 290 

■ — the weft door to the choir - 1 24 

■ the choir to the altar - - 80 



of Bifhop Vaughan's Chapel behind 



the altar - - - - - -16 

of the ifles from north to fouth - 120 



From thence to the upper end of St. 

Mary's Chapel - - - - 56 

Breadth of the body and ifles * - * 76 

Height of the roof, interior - - - 46 

■ of the tower which ftands in the 

middle ^ * - - - - i^y 



DURHAM. 

Length from eaft to weft - , * . 420 

of the choir - - - - - 117 

■ — of the crofs ifles from north to fouth - 176 

Breadth of the body and ifle^ - - - 80 

of the choir ----- 33 
Height of the tower in the middle - -212 

* at the weft - - - 143 

— — of the roof or vaulting - - - 7 ^ 



The gallile at the weft entrance is 50 by 78. 
The cloifters are 145 feet fquare. 
The chapter houfe 38 by 80, the eaft end 
circular. 

N. B. Examined by Carter's plans. 
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GLOUCESTER. 



The cloifters about 150 feet fquare. 
Chapter-houfe 72 by 36. 

N. B. Examined by Bonner's plans. 



Feet. 



Length from behind the choir to thtf Lady 

Chapel - . - - - - 25 

— — of the Lady Chapel - - - 6 1 

■ of the crofs ifles from north to fouth 1 40 
Breadth of the body and fide ifles - - 74 
Height of the roof or vaulting ... 69 

■ of the towers, which, different from 
all other cathedrals in England, fiand at 

the extremities of the great crofs ifles - 130 

N. B. Examined by Carter's plans. 



Length from eaft to wefl, including the Lady 

Chapel ------ 420 

— — — of the crofs ifles from north to fouth 144 

of the Lady Chapel - - - 92 

— — of the choir - - - - - 140 

of the nave - - - • - 174 

Breadth of the Lady Chapel - - - 24 

^ of the body and fide ifles •> - ^4 

Height of the roof of the choir - - - 86 

■ of the body - - - 67 

— — — of the tower in the middle - - 225 



HEREFORD. 
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Blithe walls) 3 
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LICHFIELD. 



LINCOLN. 



Feet 



Here are no crofs ifles, middle tower^ or 
fteeple ; there are two towdrs in the weft 
front of unequal height and not uniform : 
height of one tower is 89 feet^ the other - 105 



Length from eaft to weft - - - - 41 » 

■ ■ - — from the weft door to the choir - 213 

of the choir - - - - - no 

from thence to the Lady Chapel - 33 

of the Lady Chapel - - - 5^ 

' — of the crofs ifles from north to fouth - 88 

Breadth of the body and fide ifles - - 67 

Height of the fteeple in the middle - - ^58 

of the two fteeples in the weft front - 1 83 

Chapter-houfe 45 by 28^ of an oval form. 

N. B. Examined by Shawns Hift . Stafibrdfliire. 



Length from eaft to weft - - - . ^^ 
of the great crofe ifles from north to 

fouth - - - - • - -227 

Breadth of the body and fide ifles - . 83 

Height of the tower in the middle - - 288 

(this heretofore had a fpire on it.) 

' of the weft fteeples - - - 270 

Height 
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Feet. 

Length of the dome (diameter) - - - 1 06 

of the choir - - - - - 165 

of the weft portico • - " *5 

— — — of the crofs ifles from north to fouth - 248 

Breadth of the body and fide ifles - - 107 

of middle ifle of the choir - - 42 

of the weft front - - - - 180 

Height of the vaulting or roof - - - 88 

of the towers, weft front - - 221 

from the pavement to the floor of 

the firft interior gallery in the dome 100 
Thence to the floor of 2d gallery 118 

3d gallery, top of the cone 50 

— — top of the crofs - - 88 



r 

Total ... 356 

N. B. Examined by Gwyn's plan and 
fe6lion. 



MAN. 

Length from caft to weft - - - -113 

of crofs ifles from north to fouth - 66 

This has no fide ifles, the breadth of the 
bodv is ---.--. 22 



NORWICH. 
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Feet 
4"> 

230 
.6J 

36 
191 

7" 
- 3'5 
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fcef. 

Length of the choir - - - - -138 
' thence to the end of the new chapel 80 

of the crols ifles from north to fouth - 203 

Breadth of the body and fide ifles - - 78 

' of the weft front - - - -156 

Height of the arches to the weft front - - 8z 

of the principal fteeple - - -186 

of the lantern - - - - 150 

of the roof or vaulting - - -78 

The cloifters were 138 feet by 131. 



ROCHESTER. 



Length from eaft to weft - - - * 306 

■ of the nave to the choir - - - 150 

fit)m thence to the eaft window - 156 

of the crofs ifles from north to fbuth - 122 

of the upper crofe ifles - - - 90 

Breadth of the body and fide ifles - - 65 

Height of the fteeple - - - - 156 



SALISBURY. 

Length from eaft to weft . • - ^ ^^% 

from the weft door to the choir - 246 

of the choir ----- 140 

' from the altar fcrecn to the eaftem 

end, about • - r * r " ^5 

Length 



THE CATHBD^LALS. 



Feet* 



licflgth of the great crofs ifles from north to 
fouth - - - - - -a ID 

I—— of the eaAern or fmaller crofs ifles - 145 



Breadth of the body and fide ifles 

■■ of the tranfept or great crofs ifles 

Height of the vaulting . . - 



ttft 



of the fleeple^ being the higheft in 



.England - - . 
The cloiflers 160 feet fquare. 



76 
60 
«4 



- 400 



/N. B. Ex^minedbyPrice'sSalifbviry CgtbedifiU 
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WEI<L5. ' 

Length from eafl to wefl: - - - 
— — — ftpm the weft door to the choir 



- of the choir 9 about - - - 

of the (pace behind the choir to the 



Lady Chapel 

— of the Lady Chapel 

— of the crofs ifles from north to fouth 



Breadth of the body and fide ifles 

of the Lady Chapel 

— — of the weft front - - - 
Height, of the vaulting - - •, 
■■ of the great tpwer in the,n)iiddl^ 
.. of the towers in the weft.frpftt 



.191 
106 

22 

47 

135 

67 

33 

^3$ 
67 

x6o 

130 
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WINCHESTER. 

Length from caft to weft - =• - - 554 

. of the portico - - - - 14 

— — from entrance to the choir - - 447 

; of the choir - - - - • 138 

■ ■ from altar to Lady Chapel .- • 93 

■ of Lady Chapel - - - - 54 
^ — — — of the crofe ifles from north to fbuth - ao8 

Breadth of the hody and fide ifles - - 86 

— — — of the choir ----- 86 

Height of the vaulting - - - - 78 

—— of the tower, north- weft comer - 133 

Square of the fame, 50 by 48. 

Qoifters 179 feet fquare. 

Chapteir-houfe was 90 feet iquare, having a 

large pillar in the centre for fupporting the 

vaulted roof. 

N. B. Corrcdled by a Friend. 
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WORCESTER. 

Length from eaft to weft . - - • ^t^ 

— of the choir - - - - 126 

of the nave ----- ai2 

of the Lady Chapel . - . 68 

of the crofs ifles from north to fouth 130 

of the upper crofs ifleg * * - 120 
z Breadth 



THE CATHB0RALS. *^5i 

Feet. 

Breadth of the body and fide ides - - 78 

1 of the choir ----- 74 

Height of the tower to the point of the pin- 
nacles --.----- 196 
Cloifters 120 feetfqiiare. 
Chapter-houfe^ a decagon, 58 feet diameter. 

N.B. Correaedfrom Green's Worceiier, 4to* 



THE COLLEGIATE CHURCH OF 
WESTMINSTER. 

Length from eail to weft, includingHenry VII.'s 
Chapel 489 

of the nave, exclulive of porch - 130 

■ ■ of the choir - - - - - 15a 

of the Chapel o^Edward the Confeffor 34 

from thence to the level of Hen. VII/s 

Chapel 40 

: of Henry VII/s Chapel (breadth 66, 

height 54) - - * - - -100 

of the crofs iflcs from north to fouth • 189 



Breadth of the body and fide ides • * 96 
Height of the vaulting or roof - - - 101 
Cloiiiers are 135 feet by 141. 

N. B. Correfted by Dart's Wefiminfter Abbey. 



YORK. 
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YORK. 

Feet. 

Length from caft to weft - - - - 49S 

■ from the weft door to the choir - 264 
of the choir . - - - - 136 

of the fpace behind the altar - - 26 

— — of the Lady Chapel • - - 69 

■ ■ — of the crofs ifles from north to fouth - 22a 
Breadth of the body and fide iiles - - 109 
Height of the vaulting in the nave - - 99 
of the two weftern towers - * 196 

of the lantern - - - - 213 
Chapter-houfe an odlagon^ 6^ feet diameter. 

N. B. Correfted by Drake's York. 
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EXPLANATION of the PLATES. 



^ FRONTISPIECE. 

This curious and very elegant example is given, 
as a fpecimen of the Saxon or circular ilyle.of archi- 
tedure^ and is taken from Mr, Wilkias*s accurate 
print in the 12th volume of the Archaeologia. The 
following is Mr. Wilkins's account of it. 

^^ On the eaft lide of Norwich caftle is a tower 
projeAing 14 feet^ bj 27 in breadth, of a richer 
ilyle of architedure, which I have ventured to call 
Bigots tower ; it is decidedly of the taile in general 
ufe fubfequent to the Conqueft, and continued 
through great part of king Stephen's reign ; and it 
was moft probably repaired and finiihed in its pre- 
fent flyle by Hugh Bigod, who fucceeded his bro« 
ther William in the confiablefhip of the caftle early 
in the twelfth century/' Archaedtogia^ vol. xii. 
p. 162. 

Mr. King, in a paiTage which Mr. Wilkins with 
great candour has fhbjoined, confiders it as much 
older. " There is indeed a trace of its having been 
built in its prefent form by Roger Bigod, about the 
time of William Rufus, and of its having been 
finally completed by Thomas de Brotherton, even 
fo late as the time of Edward IL ; but I cannot help 

K 4 fufpefting 
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furpe<5ling all this to be a miftake ; for, though it 
may be true with regard to the outworks, and the 
many great buildings enclofed within the limits 
and outward walls of this caftle, which were for- 
merly very extenfive and numerous, that a great 
part of them were built and completed by thoie 
two powerful lords ; yet as to the keep, or maAer 
tower (the only confiderable part now remaining), 
the jflyle of its architecture is, in many rcfped^s, {o 
different from that of the towers ereded in the 
reigns of William Rufus, and Henry I. and U. 
and the ornaments ^re fo different from thofe which 
were in ufe in the reign of Edward II. (whe^ 
pointed arciies bad long been introduced, and yerere 
cfieemed the mod elegant of aoy), that I cannot hvX 
think the building of much greater antiquity, an<} 
completely Saxon, though it is poflible the fiai^- 
cafe might be repaired, o^ even rebuilt, by Thomas 
de Brotbertou, whofe arms are to be feen on a part 
of the wall. In fhort, as to the main body of the 
building, -i take it to be the very tower which 
was ereclcd about the time of king Canute, whc^ 
though himfcif a Dane, yet undoubtedly made uie 
of many Saxon architedts, as the far greater number 
of his lubjec^s were Saxons; and I am rather in- 
duced to form this conclufion, becau^ I can find 
no authentic account whatever of the deftrudion of 
the caflle built in Caqute's time, either by war or 
by accident ; or of its being taken down in order to 
cre6t the prefcnt ftruAure, as is fuppofed by (bme/* 
Obfcrvations on Ancient Cafiles. Archaeolo^ii^ 

vol, iv. p. 396, 397. 

Mf. 
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X)F THE plates/ lyj 

Mr. Wllkins further obfervcs, " The celling of 
this tovrcr is groined with interfedling arches of 
i^one^ and its angles are decorated with a very lin-r 
gular kind of hanging billet moulding, projcdling 
ten inches from the ceiling. The firft floor of Bi-» 
god's tower is a landing from the great fiaircafe^ and 
forms a kind of open portico to the entrance of the 
building ; and a fuperb entrance it m^^ft '^ave beeq 
at that time ! The piers are enriched with groups 
of fmall columns, fupporting arches ornamented 
with archivolts of mouldings enriched with billet-f 
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PLATE IL 



Specimen of the chevron-worky dr zig-zag oma-» 
mcnt, in various poiitions. Thi» is an arched eq- 
trance to the north ifle of the nave of Peterborough 
pathedral, with the plan applied perfpe<Slif^ji;. Here 
^Ifp are ipecimeqs of Saxon qipitals. 



PLATE in. 

VARIOUS ORNAMENTS. 

Fig. I . The embattled frette, taken from an arch 
within the church at Sandwich, Kent; 
and to be found in moil of pur ancient 
cathedrals. 

Fig, 
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Fig. %. The nail head^ taken from arches at EIy« 

J. The triangular frette^ taken from an aich at 
Ely. 

4« The billeted mouldings taken from Ae ruins 
of Binham priory^ Norf<^y boUt by Peter 
Iwd Valoins, nephew to William theCon* 
queror. 

5* Tlie fuhde. This is taken from an oma* 
roented faicia under the paiapet of the 
north and fouth fides of Rjnbftm prioiy . 

6. Se^on of the fame. 



PLATE IV. 



VARIOUS OBJ7AMEKTS. 



Fig. I . The hatched mouldings ufcd as a fWng courfe. 
a. A column of hatched work, in the upper 
' walk of the north tranfept of Norwich 
cathedral : the plan is odtagonal, and nine 
inches diameter. 
3. Half the defign of a range of curious 
interfedling arches over the weft en- 
trance of the church at Cafile Riling in 
Norfolk. This elegant fpecimen gives a 
very good idea of the corbel table, if, in- 
flead of the pillars and capitals, are fub- 
flituted the heads of men or animals in 
the places of the capitals. 

I Fig. 
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Fig. 4« Saxon inUrfifSmg ar$his^ ufed io adorn infide 
wall8> &c. The circular yeftibule to the 
Temple church, London, has a curious 
ipecimen of this kind. 

5. A ipecimen of zig-zag moulding, with a 

kind of fquare hilJef moulding, to be found 
in various old cathedrals. This is taken 
from a ihiall arch which diirides the nave 
from the chancel at Ely. 

6. The billet ornament to a larger icale. 

7. One of the arches in perfpe6live in the upper 

walk in the nave of Norwich cathedral. 
The window is pointed, confequently of 
modem date> 
This exhibits an elegant ipecimen of the cir- 
cular or Saxon ftyle, with the billet 
moulding ; alio a ipiral band round one 
of the columns. 



PLATE V. 

VARIOUS ORNAMENTS. 

Ftg. I. Various fpecimens of the nehuk. Part of an 

arch, formerly an entrance on the fouth 

fide of St. Julian's church in Norwich, 

probably executed before the Conqueil, 

srs the church was founded before that 

iime. It is four feet fix inches diameter 

within. 

Fig. 
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Fig. 2, This elegant piece reprefents an ailemblage 
of many ornaments peculiar to the more 
ancient or Saxon flyle. In the arch is 
the cable^ the billet^ the zig-zag, and 
again another kind of cable moulding* 
The capitals are Saxon^ and the columns 
are varioufly ornamented. This is part 
of the fouth entrance to Wimbolcfham 
church, in Norfolk. The columns fevei^ 
inches diameter. 

5» 4* 5^ 6. Horizontal mouldings with orna* 
ments, which are to be met with in Her- 
ringfleet^ Giileham^ and ibme few other 
churches in Suffolk* 

^. Flan of the eaft end- of the old conventual 
church at Ely, built in the time of the Hep- 
tarchy, A.D. 673, and repair^ in king 
Jidgar's reign, A, P. 970, (Sec page 54.) 



PLATE VI. 

. Two of the piers of the ruined chapel at Orford ill 
Suffolk, with their plans : alfo the arch mouldings. 

^} The founder of this chapel and the date of ita 
conftrudlion are both forgotten, but, {torn the fiyle 
of the chancel, appears to be of great antiquity; it 
lias a double rqw of thick columns fupporting cir- 
cular arches, their height equal to their circum- 
ference 
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Milner^ and are intended to mark the rife and pro« 
greis of the pointed arch. 

References to the Plates illi0rating the Bi/e and Pro* 

grefs of the Pointed Arch. 

[ PLATE Vni. 

\ 

ttg. I • Saxon piers and arches in the crypts or fuh« 

terraneous chapels under the eaft end of 
Winchefler cathedral. Theife are demon- 
flratively genuine Saxon workmanihip, 
and prior to the Conqueft, having been 
conflrudled by bifliop St. Ethelwold^ and 
finilhed in the year 980. The arches are 
fegments of a circle, fupporting a plain 
vaulting, without ribs or other ornaments. 
The pilailers or piers are fquare, with two 
mallive columns in the middle of the main 
crypt^ ferving as hutments to all the 
arches, with a circular member under a 
fquare abacus. The ba(es are fuppofed 
to be buried ieveral feet under the earthy 
which has been accumulating upon the 
floor of the crypts during almofl throe 
centuries. There are doorways leading 
from the centre crypt into thofe of the 
lide ifles, and others at the eaftern extre- 
mity. In one of thefe, on the fouth fide, 
is a well which formerly fupplied all the 
water that was ufed in divine fervice. 
Fig. A is a plan of the crypt. 

Fig, 
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cathedral^ on the outfide. Thefe being 
part of the original work, conftrudled 
before the year 1093^, are prior to the 
Aril crufade, and afford perhaps the ear- 
^ lied authentic ipecimen of the pointed 

arch to be met with in the kingdom* 



ifci^M^fc— ^1^ 



PLATE IX. 



iPVf • I. Interfe6ting circular arches, fui^ported hf 
Saxon pilaflers, both richly ornamented^ 
forming perfed pointed arches. The in- 
terfedtions, which are open through the 
whole thicknefs of the wall, conftitute the 
\vindows, to the number of twenty, Which 
enlighten the chancel in the church of St^ 
Crofs, near Winchefler. This being the 
eaftern end of the (acred fabric, where the 
high altar flood, and of c6urfe firft 
finifhed, mud have been conflrudled in 
the reign of Henry 1.8 

' The cathedral and adjoining monaftery, which were 
begun to be rebuih by Walkelin in 1079^ were finifhed by 
him and folemnly dedicated in the aforefaid year 1093, three 
years before the firft crufade. (Annales Wintoh.) 

« Godwin* de Angl. Praeful. afcribes the conftru&ion of 
St, Crofs, by bifhop Henry de Blois, to the year 1132 j 
liOwth, in his Life of Wykeham from original papers, to 
1 1 36. Probably it w^as begun in the former year and finifhed 
in the latter. Henry I. died in 1135. 
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quatrefoil in the centre above theniy 
forming all together one elegant pointed 
arch, which refls upon four flender co- 
lumns, with neat plain capitals and bafes. 
The arched moulding that refls upon the 
inward pillars, conliliing of the cup of a 
flower inverted, in open carved work, is 
an appropriate ornament of the pointed 
order, being different from every kind of 
Saxon moulding. We have here alfo one 
of the firft fpecimens of a canopy over a 
pointed arch, which afterwards became fo 
important a member in this flyle of archi- 
tedlure. The prcfent canopy is a plain 
weather moulding, of the fame angle 
with the arch itfelf, and refl:s, by way of 
corbels, on two flowers, inflead of human 
heads, though an ornament of the latter 
kind is feen in the open fpace, juft above 
the centre column. It may be looked 
upon as certain, that this ornamented 
portal is not coeval with the refl: of the 
lower part of the church ; and from its 
flyle we may fkfely pronounce that it was 
altered to its prefent form about the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century. 
H^. 5. The great weft window of the fame church, 
being divided by fimple muUions into five 
principal lights, the wheel above and 
other intermediate ipaces being filled with 
ornamental trefoils. This appears to be 

one 
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both on the outfide and the inlide of 
bifhop De Lucy's work at the eafiern end 
of VVinchefler cathedral. 
Fig. 2. A cinquefoil arch, fupported by fliort Pur- 
beck columns, over an altar tomb in the 
northern ifle of the church of St. Crofs, 
which, by different ligns, appears to have 
been erected about the middle of the 
thirteenth century. The canopy, though 
it does not rile to a pediment^ is adorned 
with crockets and a finial. 
3. The tabernacle containing the flatue of hi- 
ihop William of Wykeham, in the middle 
tower of St. Mary's college, Winchefter. 
The canopy, ornamented with elegant 
mouldings and crockets, branches out from 
fide buttrefTes, and forms a pediment 
which terminates in. a pinnacle L Other 

1 The prefent canopy, though of a moderate height, id 
low compared with thofe which had prevailed during the 
preceding century, when they proceeded in ftraight lin^ 
from the fide buttrefles, until they converged in a lofty pin- 
nacle of the acuteft angle, fuch as is feen at Weftminfter 
abbey, in the monuments of BMmund Crouchback, who 
died in 1296, and of John of Eltham, who died in 1334; 
alfo in the ftall-work of Winchefter cathedral. During the 
latter part of the reign of Edward III. the canopies began 
to be reduced in their height, by being curved towards the 
arches which they covered, as may be feen on the moou- 
ments of queen Philippa, who died in 139O9 of Edward 
himfelf, who departed this life in 1377, or Sir Bernarc} 
Brocas, executed in 1399, all of which are in Weftminfter 
abbey ; likewife in the chantry of Wykeham at Winchefter, 
and generally in all canopies conftruded after the period 
above affigned, 

pinnadea 
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rounding parts. The mafllvenefs of the 
compofition produces a grandeur of efFe^l 
in this view, which impreffes on the mind 
awe, reverence, and wonder. 



PLATE XII. 

An interior view of Weftminfler Abbey, 
looking towards the principal or weftern 
entrance. The elegant lightnefs of the 
pointed arch is here confpicuous ; flender 
columns, whofe bulk is further concealed 
by furrounding fmall columns or barrels, 
here meet the eye: from thcfe Ipring 
highly-pointed arches, deflined to carry 
the incumbent weight, which is much and 
judicioufly relieved by the fpacious open- 
ings over the intervals, which are orna- 
mented with light and elegant mouldings ; 
the barrels rifing from the capitals of the 
columns, break and ornament the ipaces 
between the fpandrels, and thence afcend- 
i ing to the roof, are loft in the fpreading 

j - groins of the vaulting. Here alfo is fecn 

^ the magnificence of the great weftem 

f window. 
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RURAL ARCHITECTURE, 

J. TAYLOR, 

HIGH HOLBORN. 
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SKETCHES FOR COTTAGES, VILLAS, &c. 

With their Plans and appropriate Scenery. 

By JOHN SOANE. 

To whieh is added Six Designs for improving and em- 
bellishing Grounds, with Explanations by an Amor- 
teur^ on 54 Plates, elegantly engraved in Aquatinta, 
21. 12s. 6d. half bound. 



HINTS FOR DWELLINGS, 

Consisting of original Designs for Cottages, Farm-houses, 
Villas, &c. plain and ornamental ; with Plans to each, 
in which strict Attention is paid to unite Convenience 
and Elegance with Econom}"^. Including some De* 
rigns for Town-Houses. 

By D. L^ING, Architect and Survejfor. 

Elegantly engraved on 34 Plates in Aquatinta, with ap- 
propriate Scenery. Quarto, ll. 5s. in Boards. 
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RURAL ARCHITECTURE, 

Or Designs from the Simple Cottage to the Decorated 
Villa, including some which have been executed. 

By JOHN FLAW. 

On 62 Plates, with Scenery, in Aquatinta. \ 
Half bound, 2K 2s. \ 



AN ESSAY ON BRITISH COTTAGE 

ARCHITECTURE, 

Exemplified by 14 Designs, with their Plans, &c. on 
23 Plates, designed and executed 

By JAMES MALTON. 

The 'Second Edition, with two additional Plates, large 

Qjuarto, boards, ll. lis. 6d. 



DECORATIONS 

FOR PARKS AND GARDENS ; 

Designs for Gates, Garden-seats, Alcoves, Temples, 
Baths, Entrance-gates, Lodges, Fa9ades^ Prospect- 
towers, Cattle-sheds, Ruins, Bridges, Green*houses, 
&c. &c. Also a Hot-house, and Hot-wall, with 
Plans and Scales \ neatly engraved on SS Plates, ^ro. 
10s. €d. sewed. 
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DESIGNS 

FOR GATES AND RAILS, 

Suitable to Parks, Pleasures-grounds, Balconies, &c. Also 
some Designs for Trellis-work. On 27 Plates. 

By C. MIDDLETON. 
Octavo, 6s. 



ESSAYS ON GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE; 

By the Sev. T. Warton. Sep. J. Betiiham, Capt. Grose^ 
and Sev, J. MUlner, Illustrated with 12 Plates of Or- 
naments, &c. selected from Ancient Buildings ; calcu- 
lated to exhibit the various Styles of different Periods. 
« The second Edition, with a List of the Cathedrals of 
England and their Dimensions. Also two new Plates. 
Octavo, 10s. 6d. boards. 
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THE RUDIMENTS OF ANCIENT 

ARCHITECTURE $ 

Containing an Historical Account of the Five Orders, 
with their Proportions, and Examples of each from 
Antiques: Also, Extracts from Vitrtctrius Pliny ^ &c. 
relative to the Buildings of the Ancients ; Calculated 
for the Use of those who wish to attain a summary 
Knowledge of the Science of Architecture; with a 
Dictionary of Terms; illustrated with 11 Plates. 
Octavo. -yw 
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